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CHRISTOPHER BLACKLOCK. 
In MEMORIAM. 


N Christopher Blacklock, whose death occurred recently 
at the comparatively early age of fifty years, there has 
passed away from the ranks of our local artists one who 
deserves at least a few memorial words in this journal, 
whose pages have, on more than one occasion, been graced 
by his illustrative pencil. 

There are some lives, which, without being strongly 
individualised or marked by striking incident, are yet 
lifted out of the commonplace by the manifestation of a 
certain beauty and simplicity of character and purpose. 
Save for one laudable ambition, in great part fulfilled, the 
life with which we are dealing might be classed with those 
which Wordsworth describes as— 


Nature’s unambitious underwood 
And flowers that love the shade. 


It is the life of a man, who, under conditions by no means 
favourable, cultivated a love for natural beauty, and by 
steady perseverance acquired in a very worthy degree the 
power of fixing that beauty in artistic form. 

The biographical details are of the very slightest and 
most uneventful kind. Born at Port Carlisle, and the 
son of the captain of a coasting vessel, Christopher Black- 
lock would also have been a sailor if his disposition that 
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302 CHRISTOPHER BLACKLOCK. 


way had not received a very decisive check. In his early 
years he found himself in Liverpool, but his occupation 
there proving uncongenial, this was in time changed for 
service in one of the large home trade warehouses of our 
city. To be a warehouseman, however, was not his ulti- 
mate destiny in life, and so about twelve years ago he 
ceased to be a salesman of flannels and blankets, emerging 
from that somewhat cramped condition to a freer life in 
the more attractive domain of art, to mingle there with 
other local brothers-of the brush who had entered that 
charmed region under very much the same conditions. 
Matthew Arnold says— 


Each on his own strict line we move, 


and in this direction of art the subject of our notice had 
been moving from his school days, having displayed at 
that time, in some way noticeable among his fellows, the 
artistic bent of his nature. He does not appear to have 
had the advantage of any special training or instruction, 
but to have relied upon himself for the development of his 
artistic faculty. The idea of becoming a painter seems to 
have “ haunted him like a passion,” and in the pursuit of 
this object the leisure of his business life was devoted. In 
time, and while yet an amateur, his pictures began to make 
their appearance on the walls of local exhibitions, to which 
he continued to contribute to the end of his life. In due 
season, too, the recognised merit of his work gained him 
admission to the Manchester Academy of Arts, in the 
degree of an Associate, and he also became a member of 
the Manchester Literary Club, and of the Arts Club, and 
in all these social relations was noticeable for his modest, 
quiet, and unpretending manners. 

Choosing landscape as the form of art in which he might 
find his best expression, he began with such materials as 
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lay nearest to him, his earlier efforts being bits of local 
beauty gleaned from such aspects of nature as could be 
found immediately outside the city in which he lived. 
Then, gaining confidence, he went further afield, finding 
his way, as many of his brethren have done, to Bettws-y- 
coed, that painter's Mecca, of which David Cox is the 
venerated prophet. From this mountain country, with its 
fir-clad slopes, boulder-strewn streams, and cloud-capped 
summits, he transferred a good deal of natural beauty to his 
canvas, and then, some change, perhaps, coming over the 
spirit of the painter's dream, he left the mountains 
for the softer and more pastoral scenery of the midland 
shires, setting up a studio near Upton-on-Severn, and 
finding subjects for his brush in the landscape and rustic 
incident to be found associated with the streams, the fields, 
the lanes, and woody glades of Worcestershire. The 
pictures painted from these sources, like all the rest of his 
work, were characterised, within their limits, by a simplicity 
and unobtrusiveness, combined with honesty of purpose, 
which were all reflective of the artist’s own nature. It was 
work of a kind which appeals to those lovers of art who 
are not troubled with fads and fancies, but are content 
with quiet, restful representations of natural beauty, and 
among these people his pictures seem to have found ready 
acceptance, and in some cases the marked approval of 
more exacting critics. For one canvas, at least, space was 
found in a good position on the walls of the Royal 
Academy, and another, exhibited in our own local gallery, 
was, we understand, singled out for special notice by Sir 
Frederick Leighton, who ventured the remark that the 
artist who had painted it would be heard of again. These 
were, perhaps, not very great triumphs in art, but they 
were gratifying results for one who had worked towards 
them through such unfavourable conditions. 











FLORENCE. 
BY C. E. TYRER. 


treno diretto, which took two and a half hours to 
accomplish less than fifty miles, brought me from 
Pisa to Florence on a pitch-dark night. After trudging 
along with the facchino who carried my portmanteau, 
through some brightly-lit and populous streets 





a great 
contrast to sleepy little Pisa—I crossed a deserted square, 
and there, standing up in ghostly white across the sur- 
rounding blackness, two huge forms loomed out against 
the sky—the Cathedral and the Campanile of Giotto. 
When, on a radiant afternoon of autumn, one looks down 
upon Florence from one of the graceful but commanding 
heights—undulations rather than hills—which are so 
happily disposed around it, nothing of its kind can be 
more perfect than the picture which is presented to the 
view. The city, with its domes and spires, the cupola of 
Brunelleschi, the Campanile of Giotto, the slender soaring 
tower of the Palazzo Vecchio—all perfectly revealed 
through the smokeless air; the villa-dotted plain that 
stretches away from its gates; and further away, the vast 
smooth shoulders of the Apennine sleeping in the purple 
haze ; the whole scene, uniting so much of natural charm 
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with the subtler beauty and interest which it owes to 
man’s labour and man’s history, is perhaps, in its kind, 
unique. 

To an Englishman it may perhaps suggest—though 
at a considerable distance—his own Oxford, as seen, 
say, from Hincksey or Headington Hill; but it pos- 
sesses a Classical refinement, due partly, no doubt, to 
that “ampler ether,” that “diviner air,” which veils and 
yet glorifies all its elements, to which the distant prospect 
of Oxford can make no pretension. But when one descends 
and threads the narrow alleys of the Tuscan city, it must 
be admitted that much of the enchantment has vanished. 
The general impression which this nearer vision leaves is 
that of a city, with some ncbly beautiful features indeed, 
but on the whole rather stern and sombre than, strictly 
speaking, beautiful. The men who built the dusky man- 
sions which look down on these historic streets were 
evidently a thoughtful and serious race, as in those days 
of fierce family feud and internecine struggles between city 
and city, they may well have been, and they have im- 
pressed their character on their dwellings. Even the 
Renaissance palazzi present, in their street fronts, few 
details of the graceful or fanciful order. 





Then there is, of course—as we are in Italy—a general 
consciousness of dirt, mostly, alas! merely sordid, repul- 
sive, very unpicturesque dirt; and, about the churches, 
especially, often a look of dinginess and decay, the stucco, 
for example, having peeled off the walls in great patches 
here and there, and revealed the underlying brick. The 
streets themselves, too, in the older part of Florence, are 
often in themselves gloomy enough, dusky, and ill-paved, 
and bounded on each side by high, cold, stone houses, 
whose deep projecting eaves often almost meet across the 
tiny strip of blue sky. After winding about for a time 
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through these antique and intricate thoroughfares, it is all 
the more delightful to find oneself in the Cathedral 
Square, in front of that lofty, embossed, and sculptured 
cliff of shining many-coloured marble, which forms the 
new facade of the Duomo. At its right the bell-tower of 
Giotto—the one perfectly beautiful thing in Florence— 
lifts its storey upon storey of time-softened marble, 
“graceful as a lily” (for to such it has been likened), the 
lily which gives its name to the City of the Flower, and yet 
none the less the image of calm unshaken strength. 
Completing and facing the group stands the octagonal 
Baptistery, the ancient cathedral of Florence; one of the 
few public buildings now existing in the city which were 
certainly known to Dante, and the only one I believe which 
he mentions expressly in his great poem. Dingy outside 
(having in its present form stood for some seven centuries the 
wear and tear of time and weather in the very heart of a 
great city), and of a most solemn religious dimness within, 
it is yet to the artist and the historian one of the most 
interesting buildings in Florence. Even in its outward 
aspect, its severely chaste and simple form, it gives to the 
cultivated eye a more refined pleasure than that glittering 
and elaborate marble front of the great Duomo, which in 
all its modernness and garishness looks down upon it 
opposite, and which at first cheats the stranger into 
thoughtless admiration. As to the architectural detail of 
this facade, one has only to compare the sculptures 
at the base of Giotto’s tower (described minutely by 
Mr. Ruskin in the last chapter of “ Mornings in 
Florence”) with any of those on the Cathedral front 
(say the statues of St. Zenobius and Santa Reparata on 
either side of the central door) to perceive the immense 
superiority in strength and sincerity of medieval or early 
Renaissance work of this kind to what the present day can 
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furnish. A still better result, perhaps, would appear if the 
series of statues (by Donatello and others) which encircle 
the tower higher up were taken as the basis of comparison, 
or the sculptures from the life of St. John the Baptist 
over the bronze doors of the Baptistery. Still, whatever 
one may think of the details of the fagade, the first 
impression of the exterior of the Duomo, with its wealth 
of variegated marbles, its lavish ornament, the soaring 
cupola which crowns it, and which Michael Angelo 
despaired of being able to surpass, all seen against a blue 
Italian heaven, and with Giotto’s lovely tower beside it 
to complete the picture, is in a high degree splendid and 
delightful, especially to Northern eyes. Push aside, 
however, one of the leather curtains which screen the 
doors and look inside; you will not soon forget your 
disappointment. It is, indeed, a terribly mean, unsatisfac- 
tory interior for so great a church; the prevailing colour 
drab, the architectural forms of the peculiarly tame, 
spiritless Italian Gothic, the vast bare spaces not brightened 
or enriched by any works of art of great interest or 
beauty. One “thing of beauty” the great church, indeed, 
has—or, rather, several—in its windows of painted glass— 
many of them designed by great Florentine artists in her 
palmy days—whose intense but sombre glow is, indeed, 
the only feature that suggests the solemnity and the “dim 
religious light” of a true Gothic cathedral. 

Many are the churches of Florence: it is, indeed, a 
city of churches—many of them interesting from their 
associations, or from the frescoes, sculpture, or other 
works of art they contain. Few, however, are beautiful in 
themselves: while some, not unknown to fame, are dis- 
tressingly and almost repulsively ugly. Of these, the 
place of honour certainly belongs to the great Franciscan 
church of Santa Croce—a church otherwise most interesting, 
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both for the frescoes it contains, and as the last resting- 
place of so many illustrious Italians. This church also 
has beautiful stained glass in the windows of its choir, 
whose colours blend most subtly with those of the fading 
frescoes on the walls beside them: and as this is what at 
once strikes the eye on entering, a stranger visiting Santa 
Croce for the first time on a sunny morning will probably 
exclaim at once “ Howbeautiful!” He will forget the hideous 
campanile and the mean modern facade, and probably— 
occupied with statues and frescoes—fail to notice the 
architectural bareness and paltriness of the interior. It is 
the coldest of all the cold Florentine churches: something 
of that effect being due, it might almost seem, to the 
marble tombs and monuments with which it is crowded, 
with their chilling suggestions of, mortality. The brick 
pavement is sown with these commemorative slabs, often 
almost obliterated and many centuries old: while both 
aisles are studded with monuments to Italy’s illustrious 
dead. Here repose Michael Angelo, Galileo, Machiavelli, 
Alfieri, Cherubini, Rossini: but still the mightiest Floren- 
tine of all is wanting, and only some painfully crude female 
figures on a vast mountain of marble bid the spectator 
“ Ororate l’altissimo poeta,” the poet whom Florence in his 
lifetime rejected, to his dishonour, and ever after to her 
own. For still “Santa Croce wants her mighty dead,” and 
the dust of Dante remains in that Adriatic city where 
death put an end to his long exile. 

One feature about the modern inhabitants of Florence 
which strikes the eye on the look out for the picturesque is 
the dull uniformity of the costumes, and, in particular, the 
absence of bright colours. All classes seem to have fore- 
sworn any attempt at adorning their persons beyond what is 
afforded by the awkward and secondhand adaptation of 
French and English fashions, the only exception, on the part 
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of the men, being the capacious Tuscan cloak, usually worn 
with one corner twitched over the shoulder. As to good 
looks among the women, I should not hesitate to affirm 
that on any fine day one of the streets of our great English 
towns would, on careful inspection, yield a higher percen- 
tage of beautiful faces (faces which at any rate were 
meant to be beautiful) than does the Via Calzaioli. The 
voices of all are highly pitched, and—being Southerners and 
unconscious actors—they are much given to gesture, while 
the street cries, when reverberated from the sides of the 
narrow streets, are both stunning and piercing. 

There can surely be few places in the world more 
intimately connected with the names and fortunes of 
many of the illustrious dead—the dead who cannot die— 
than this compact little city of Florence. From my abode 
here in Oltrarno, I have but to cross one of the bridges 
and thread my way through a few narrow ill-paved streets 
to find myself before the humble abode (now, I am afraid, 
sadly modernised), where, says the inscription, “In this 
house of the Alighieri, the divine poet was born.” 
Florence, the Florence he loved and hated so madly, has 
changed greatly in many respects since Dante’s day, yet 
the general aspect of the streets in this part of the city is 
probably not so very different from that which he knew, 
and with a little imagination we can almost recall the 
savage family feuds and all the intense narrow interests 
which made life in these fortress-like houses and narrow 
thoroughfares so sweet and so bitter. Not far away is the 
house of Michael Angelo, who occupies in plastic art some- 
thing of the same proudly solitary position which Dante 
does in poetry. ‘He is the last of the Florentines,” says 
Mr. Pater, even as Dante was the first: “ He, and he alone 
(says Mr. Symonds) maintained the Dantesque dignity of 
the Italian intellect in his sculpture.” At no great 
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distance again from the Casa Buonarroti, a street leading 
northward from the church of Santa Croce, still bears 
the name of Borgo Allegri (the joyous quarter), thus 
recalling to mind the father of Italian painting—for such 
in some sense he was—Giovanni Cimabue. The tradition 
ran that in this street the painter had his studio, and 
having painted a Madonna for the church of Santa Maria 
Novella, still to be seen there, and at length uncovered it 
to the gaze of his fellow citizens, so great was their excite- 
ment and joy at the sight, that he was honoured in 
the changed name of the quarter he lived in, then and 
thenceforward to be known as the Joyous Quarter. 

If one turns up the hill from the Via de’ Bardi, a street as 
steep and rugged as a mountain road takes one to the 
Porta San Giorgio, passing on the right the house of Galileo. 
His name is, however, more intimately connected with 
another abode, out among the pleasant vine- and olive-clad 
slopes that upon this side overlook Florence, in the village 
or cluster of houses called Arcetri. It was in this villa 
{named I] Giojello, or the Gem), that the great explorer of 
Nature spent his last years, after he had escaped the 
threatened dungeons of the Inquisition, and here to him, 
in his old age and blindness, came as a welcome visitor our 
own Milton, then in all the vigour and beauty of his young 
manhood. On the side of the house facing the road is 
placed a striking bust of Galileo, and one of those inscrip- 
tions with which—it is good to observe—the Italians 
usually mark houses illustrious as the abodes or birth- 
places of genius. It was from the Torre del Gallo, hard 
by, that Galileo is said to have made some of his most 
valuable astrunomical observations and discoveries, espe- 
cially in regard to the moon: and one can hardly help 
associating it with those lines of Milton, which speak of 
the “Tuscan artist viewing the moon’s orb through optic 
glass ”— 
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At evening from the top of Fiesole, 
Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers, or mountains in her spotty globe. 


Not far apart is another villa (called, as the scene of a 
treaty disgraceful to Florence, the Villa delle Bugie—villa 
of lies), which sheltered the lawyer, diplomatist, and 
historian, Francesco Guiccardini, when he wrote the 
famous Italian History of his own times—those stirring 
times in which he had himself borne a conspicuous part. 
A stiil more distinguished man, Niccolo Macchiavelli—a 
name which has passed into a proverb in connection with 
counsels of fraud and duplicity—lived in a tall palazzo, 
commanding the narrow street which leads southward 
from the Porte Vecchio. In another of the narrow streets 
on this side of the river our great modern master of the 
grand style in prose and poetry, Walter Savage Landor, 
spent his last years, and died on the verge of ninety. 
Still nearer and dearer to the hearts of many will be a 
very plain-looking house at the corner of the Via Maggio 
and Piazza Pitti, the abode of Robert and Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning till the death of the latter, with a name 
for ever illustrious in “Casa Guidi Windows.” A simple 
stone let into the wall bears an inscription, which few 
Englishmen who know and love their country’s literature 
are, I should suppose, able to read without a touch of 
emotion, and of which the following is a translation :— 

“Here wrote and died Elizabeth Barrett Browning, who 
in a woman’s heart combined the learning of a scholar and 
the soul of a poet, and made of her verse a ring of gold, 
uniting Italy and England. Grateful Florence places this 
memorial, 1861.” With this inscription to an English 
poetess, whose perfect married life was the spring of much 
both of her happiness and strength, it is curious to com- 
pare a memorial tablet in another part of the city on the 
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house of a celebrated Florentine painter, best known by the 
way to most Englishmen who have never visited Florence, 
from a poem of Browning’s: Andrea del Sarto, the Faultless 
Painter. It runs thus: “In this house lived the faultless 
painter Andrea Vannucchi, of Florence, called del Sarto, 
who built it on his return from France, and died here in 
the year 1530, full of glory and of domestic troubles.” 
Surely one of the drollest of all possible appeals to per- 
petuity of fame! The house is still to be seen where lived 
Benvenuto Cellini, the goldsmith and sculptor, whose 
autobiography casts such a curious light both on his own 
personality and the social history of his times, and of 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, the designer and caster of the famous 
bronze gates of the Baptistery, declared by Michael Angelo 
worthy to be the gates of Paradise. 

But perhaps of all the Florentine shrines none appeals 
more strongly to the pilgrim whose mind is thronged with 
the memories of her illustrous past than San Marco. 
Something of this is doubtless due to the genius of an 
Englishwoman of our time who has endeavoured—not al- 
together without success—to make the figure of Savonarola 
a living one to the present age. It is in this very street of 
the Bardi, from which I now write, that George Eliot has 
placed the old mansion where we are introduced for the 
first time to the blind scholar Bardo de’ Bardi and his 
daughter Romola—he being indeed represented as a 
descendant of the famous commercial and banking family 
from whom the street gets its name, and who brought 
financial disaster upon themselves by lending our Edward 
III. an immense sum of money for his wars (a money 
transaction of a kind not likely to occur again between 
England and Italy!). Whether George Eliot has really 
succeeded in rendering for us the intimate life of that 
Florence of the fifteenth century may be doubted. Genius 
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she had, and genius has a wonderful capacity for pene- 
trating into and reproducing the features of what is remote 
in time and place, but certainly none of those special 
facilities which make her pictures of English country life 
in the Midlands, as she herself knew it, so vivid as well as 
so delightful. When, however, inspired by “Romola,” and 
fortified by such other scraps of knowledge of the his- 
tory 





artistic, political, religious—of those times as one 
may be fortunate enough to possess, one approaches San 
Marco for the first time, the impression caused by its 
aspect and surroundings can hardly fail to be one of keen 
disillusion. The low featureless buildings of the dissolved 
monastery face a shabby little square, adorned—if it can 
be called adornment—with short sickly-looking palms and 
a very commonplace statue of an Italian general, and en- 
livened on Sunday afternoons by the strains of military 
music. The adjoining church of San Marco is one of the 
meanest and ugliest of the many mean and ugly Florentine 
churches, and has little interest without or within save in 
the stones which mark the graves of Poletian and Pico 
della Mirandola. But when one has overcome one’s disgust 
at “the profane little wicket” (to quote Mr. Henry James) 
which admits you on payment of a franc to the cloisters 
for ever sacred to the names of Fra Angelico and Savonarola 
(San Marco being now a Government Museo, and as such 
being made to contribute to the revenue), one can breathe 
in peace—in case one’s visit is happily timed—the historic 
atmosphere which still pervades the place in spite of the 
liveried and ticketed officials who are dotted about, and 
the appearance everything has of having been freshly swept 
and garnished. The frescoes of Fra Angelico still gleam from 
the walls of the narrow cells in more or less fading splen- 
dour of colour, but vivid as they can ever have been as 
manifestations of the gentle, affectionate, and tenderly 
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devout soul of their artist. They still appeal to our eyes 
as what they most truly and profoundly were—acts of 
prayer and devotion wrought out by the painter’s brush 
and palette. 

If art be indeed a genuine product of the human 
spirit and corresponds to a deep-seated human need— 
without which, of a truth, it would have no proper basis 
or justification for existing—it is a serious thing, a thing 
to be taken seriously ; especially in Italy, where more than 
elsewhere, it is seen in its connection with human life and 
the deepest human interests, and where for many centuries 
it bore sway over almost all departments of human activity. 
Of the forms of art to which, under the name of “ fine arts,” 
we more usually apply the word, architecture and sculp- 
ture were the earliest to appear, and also to arrive at such 
perfection as, under the circumstances, was possible to 
them: but it was in painting that the artistic genius of 
Italy found its true and permanent field, and produced 
its most signal triumphs. All the arts, it would seem, 
originated in religious instincts and necessities: and, 
primarily, at any rate, were consecrated almost exclusively 
to the building and decoration of churches. As regards 
painting, it has in Italy ever devoted itself by prefer- 
ence to religious subjects; from the blackened, angular- 
limbed Madonnas of the tenth and eleventh centuries, and 
the beautiful simplicity and sincerity in rendering the 
Christian story which, amid all their technical imperfec- 
tions, distinguished Giotto and his followers, we can 
follow the treatment of sacred themes on through the 
more elaborate and self-conscious art of the Early Renais- 
sance to the splendid perfection of Raphael, and find it— 
curiously transformed indeed—still chiefly occupying the 
energies of the sensual or effeminate painters of the 
Decadence. 
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There are probably few architectural freaks of arbitrary 
power more curious than the long covered passage which 
goes twisting its way like a serpent half across Florence, 
crossing the Arno over the goldsmiths’ shops on the Ponte 
Vecchio, in order to connect the Uffizi Gallery with the 
one in the Pitti Palace in Oltrarno.* There is something 
truly princely and sumptuous about the Pitti collection ; 
that impression being, however, derived in some measure 
from the stately and splendidly furnished saloons, from 
whose walls look down upon you in their gorgeous frames 
some of the most famous canvases in the world. There 
Raphael shines in all his glory. Titian, Tintoret, and 
Vandyke are noble in portraits of their illustrious or 
unknown contemporaries. Giorgione, the great Venetian 
poet-painter, gives us not only the external accompani- 
ments, but almost the very soul of music, in ‘“‘ The Concert,” 
one of his very few absolutely authenticated works. But 
why, oh why, have the gods or fate or grand-ducal 
preferences ordained that an essentially second-rate painter 
like Andrea del Sarto should engross so much of the very 
best space? His Madonnas in glory, and his groups of 
watching or adoring saints greet your eye almost every- 
where in slight variations of form and attitude: it is too 
much. One thinks of the Greek adage as to how much 
more the half would be than the whole. It is, doubtless, 
true that he was a great colourist, and that his talent for 
grouping and composing his figures was admirable. He 
appears indeed to have had everything but the one thing 
needful-—the fire of genius, the soul which speaks to the 
souls of others. Though, after the fashion of his time, he 
occupied himself mainly with themes drawn from sacred 
history or ecclesiastical legend, there is not in any of his 





* Its original object seems to have been, however, to provide a means of escape, if 
necessary. 
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pictures—so far as I can judge—a trace of genuine 
religious feeling. A little of him is very good. Such a 
picture as the fresco in the cloister of the Annunziata, 
called the “ Madonna del Sacco,” would, for example, serve 
very excellently to represent his peculiar grace and his 
subtle power of blending and contrasting colours. But in 
Florence he is altogether too much en evidence, and one is 
tempted to say that if “the faultless painter” had had a 
soul, that epithet would not have been found the most 
suitable to apply to him. 

If painting be, as I have said, the form in which the 
artistic genius of Italy found, on the whole, its best and 
most enduring expression, sculpture—especially here in 
Florence the work of the Tuscan sculptors of the fifteenth 
century—almost equally shares one’s interest, even if it be 
not to some minds the more fascinating of the two. The 
lover of art in its most delicate forms who should try to 
render an account to himself or others of what struck him 
as most delightfully characteristic in the cities of Tuscany 
will hardly fail to discover that his memory dwells with 
special fondness on some of this early sculpture ; it may 
be a recessed marble tomb by Mino da Fiesole or Antonio 
Rossellino, or one of those lunettes in blue and white terra 
cotta which have come down to us associated with the 
name of Luca della Robbia. He will think, too, of the 
Museum of the Bargello, with its beautiful fourteenth cen- 
tury court, and all its exquisite art treasures; where the 
sweet and strong soul of Donatello is revealed in many a 
womanly and angelic face and in the naive charm and 
simplicity of childhood. 


There is yet a greater name to record in this connection, 
the supreme name of Michael Angelo. Born in the Casen- 
tino, near the sources of the Arno, he received his earliest 
artistic training on at Settignaro, and is to all intents a 
Florentine. 
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Though Rome possesses most of his chief works in sculp- 
ture and painting, Florence boasts of one work of his hand 
which ranks in the very highest class—the sculptures in 
the Medicean Chapel of San Lorenzo. Here I had the 
opportunity of discovering a characteristic of his sculpture 
which, in my ignorance, was new to me—its apparent 
incompleteness, the unfinished state in which so much of 
it has been left. The obvious explanation of this is that 
with him conception outstripped the power of execution, 
that his brain teemed with brilliant conceptions which 
afterwards he was unable or too impatient to carry out in 
detail; while in the age in which he lived it might well 
be that a change in the balance of power in a state, or a 
besieging force, would cut short or seriously modify an 
artist’s plans. Another solution, however, has been offered 
by one of the subtlest of modern critics, Mr. Pater, in his 
“ Studies in the History of the Renaissance,” viz., that the 
incompleteness of the great artist's works is—to some 
extent at least—an intentional incompleteness. So far as 
I can gather with certainty Mr. Pater’s meaning, his theory 
is something like this: The sculptor, working in the most 
intractable of materials, is almost necessarily condemned, 
by the limitations under which he works, to a certain 
rigidity of expression, to an excessive individualism which 
is apt to degenerate into caricature. His task is to fix in 
marble the living human shape, selecting some transient 
moment of its ever-changing life and arresting that moment; 
and how shall he so do this that his work, while truly 
living, shall still satisfy the sense of beauty? The Greeks, 
says Mr. Pater,* met this difficulty by a process of selec- 
tion. They abstracted from the individual all that was not 





* I do not quote his words (they will be found in the essay on ‘‘ Michelangelo” in his 
‘Studies in the History of the Renaissance”), but the drift of his argument so far as I 
remember it. 
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| in keeping with a certain type developed in their own 
l minds from the contemplation of many beautiful forms, 
; and thus they secured that universality, that ideal grace, 
| which constituted the peculiar charm of the best Greek 
sculpture. The early Tuscan sculptors, on the other hand, 
sought to achieve the same end by lowness of relief, and 
thus were able to secure a refinement of expression and a 
delicate play of shadow hardly possible otherwise. A 
similar thought, the desire of refinement and suggestion, 
was—partly perhaps unconsciously—in Michael Angelo’s 











| mind when he left so many of his statues in the condition 

i of mere sketches or bozzetti, as the Italians call them. In 
their studied incompleteness—the rough-hewn marble still 

| hanging about them in places, or only fashioned perhaps 


into the suggestion of a face or an arm—we may not be 
amiss in finding a profound meaning affording a better 





i solution than mere haste or negligence. They are often 
) suggestive and subtly beautiful in a way which would have 
been impossible had they received the last strokes of the 
sculptor’s chisel, and this is probably (to some extent at 
least) the result of design on his part. Thus it comes to 
pass that while the reclining figure called traditionally 
Night beneath the statue in the Medicean chapel which 
commemorates Giuliano de’ Medici is perfectly finished the 
companion form of Day is only just emerging from the 
marble, the lower part of the face being hardly even sug- 
gested. Whether there be truth, and if any how much 
truth, in Mr. Pater’s theory is not for me to say, but it has 
| the merit, I think, of being interesting and (like so much 
that he says) suggestive 

The story of this Chapel of the Medici is so singular an 
episode in the history of art, and its contents are artisti- 
cally so precious and present such curious problems, that 
I shall venture to tell that story, and say something of 
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those contents. Clement VII., who was elected to the 
Papacy in 1523—being a member of that great family of 
the Medici which had for nearly a hundred years, though 
not without occasional reverses and expulsions, swayed 
the destinies of Florence—conceived the idea of erecting 
a chapel in the Florentine Church of San Lorenzo to the 
memory of his ancestors, to receive their tombs, and be 
built and decorated with the best art that the age could 
furnish. He accordingly gave a commission for this object 
to Michael Angelo, who, under preceding Popes, had 
executed or begun in Rome some stupendous works, 
especially the paintings in the Sistine Chapel, and the 
(still unfinished) monument to Pope Julius II. Accordingly 
the master built the mausoleum which we now see, but 
before he could complete the statues which should adorn 
it the Medici were expelled from Florence and a republic 
proclaimed. These later Medici seem to have been among 
the weakest and worst of their race; and Michael Angelo, 
though he owed much of his early art education to. the 
great Lorenzo, and a Pope of that family was his patron 
and friend, could not help, as a patriotic Florentine and 
lover of liberty, espousing the popular cause. The exiled 
Medici sought the assistance of the Emperor Charles V., 
who was connected with them by marriage, and the latter 
besieged Florence and took it by treachery, after a long 
siege, in 1530. Michael Angelo had acted as engineer to 
the republic, and built the fortifications (some of which 
are still to be seen) on and about the hill of San Miniato. 
The result was the return of the Medici to Florence, and 
the appointment of Alessandro de’ Medici to the position 
and title of hereditary sovereign. These troubles and 
excitements must not only have seriously interfered with 
the artist’s work, but have prevented his mind (so one 
would suppose) from approaching that work with any 
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calm or serenity of spirit. It does not appear, however, 
that he had anything to fear from the restored Medici so 
long as the all-powerful Pope, his friend, was still alive; 
but on the death of Clement in 1534, fearing the deferred 
vengeance of his house, he left Florence, never to return— 
having been, intermittently at least, occupied on his work 
at San Lorenzo for eleven or twelve years. Only two of 
the statues in the chapel were at that time finished and 
placed in the niches designed for them, viz., those to Giuliano 
and to Lorenzo de’ Medici, both recently dead in early life 
when he began his work, together with the four nude 
figures (two male and two female) which repose upon the 
sarcophagi beneath, and to which tradition has given the 
names of Day and Night, the Twilight and the Dawn. 
This chapel of San Lorenzo (in strict language called the 
New Sacristy to distinguish it from the older Sacristy of 
Brunelleschi, after which it is modelled) is a plain square 
building, in style and decoration of the full Renaissance 
type, surrounded with pilasters and covered with a dome, 
from the windows of which the light streams down, cold 
and white, upon the marble forms below. As you enter 
you have to your right the niche which contains the monu- 
ment to Giuliano de’ Medici, Duke of Nemours, and beneath 
the figures called Day and Night. The figure of Giuliano 
is sitting indeed, but prepared for action: he is clad in 
armour and holding a baton: the face is not intellectual or 
refined, but that of a man who has practical duty before 
him, which calls for his immediate exertion. We seem to 
see the call for action, and the readiness to meet that call. 
But it is the figure which occupies the opposite niche for 
ever brooding over the recumbent forms of the Dawn and 
the Twilight, which arrests, fascinates, and enthralls the 
eye. It is supposed to commemorate a very insignificant 
member of the Medicean house, Lorenzo Duke of Urbino, 
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of whom we know little, and of that little not much that 
is good; though it is right to say that neither this face 
nor the one opposite have, so far as I am aware, any resem- 
blance to those of the princes whose names are attached 
to them, and whose dust in all probability reposes in the 
tombs below. Michael Angelo, taxed with this want of 
resemblance, is said to have replied that in a hundred 
years time no one he supposed would care whether or no his 
statues bore any likeness to these princes. This figure of 
Lorenzo is also sitting, the right hand rests loosely on one 
knee, the forefinger of the other touches the brow, the 
head is slightly bent forward, and is covered with a casque or 
helmet, beneath which, as under a penthouse, the face with 
its expression of profound, perhaps painful, thought is ever- 
more in shadow. It is called J/ Pensiero—Thought; as if 
it were indeed, what it may well seem, the very embodi- 
ment of deep contemplation. As to the impression which 
this statue produces and leaves on the mind, I shall take 
the liberty to quote again some oft-quoted lines from 
Rogers’ Italy :— 
There from age to age 

Two ghosts are sitting on their sepulchres. 

That is the Duke Lorenzo. Mark him well! 

He meditates ; his head upon his hand. 

What from beneath his helm-like bonnet scowls ? 

Is it a face, or but an eyeless skull ? 

Tis lost in shade—yet, like the basilisk, 

It fascinates and is intolerable. 

We do not read or esteem Rogers very much in these 
days; he, with others of his peers, has paid the penalty of 
the exaggerated applause of his own generation; yet that 
man had no mean gifts of the poetic order, who could so 
admirably translate the language of one art into that of 
another. “This statue,” says Hawthorne,* “is one of the 





* “French and Italian Note Books,” Vol. II., p. 51. 
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things which I look at with highest enjoyment, but also 
with grief and impatience, because I feel that I do not 
come at all to that which it involves, and that by-and-by 
I must go away and leave it for ever. How wonderful! 
to take a block of marble and convert it wholly into 
thought.” Mrs. Jameson finds in it almost a realization 
of our idea of Milton’s Satan, “ brooding over his infernal 
plans for the ruin of mankind.” * 

As to the four figures which recline on the sarcophagi 
beneath, they also, both in themselves, and as the product 
of a master mind working under such peculiar conditions, 
are worthy of the profound admiration and the speculative 
curiosity which they have never ceased to excite. As I 
have said, two of these figures are male and two female, 
and while the female figures of the Night and the Dawn 
which face one another across the chapel are perfectly 
finished, Day and Twilight, especially the former, are 
hardly more than sketches in marble. It is plain that 
they are not intended as mere ornaments, that they have 
indeed a deep symbolical meaning beyond and above what 
is suggested by the traditional connection of their names 
with the daily phenomena of light and darkness. 

Day’s eyes are breaking bold and passionate 
Over his shoulder, and will flash abhorrence 
On darkness, and with level looks meet fate, 
When once loose from that marble film of theirs ; 
The Night has wild dreams in‘her sleep, the Dawn 
Is haggard as the sleepless, Twilight wears 
A sort of horror. 
So Mrs. Browning, finely discriminating the various atti- 
tudes and expressions; and she proceeds to find in these 
figures an attempted embodiment of some of the artist’s 





* Among the Italian sonnets of Arthur Henry Hallam, which are to be found in the 
* Remains,” edited by his father, there is a very noble one inspired by this statue and its 
inhuman or superhuman frown. 
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“speechless thoughts,” and as placed thus watching and 
waiting on the tomb of the dead Medici, like the very 
ghosts of the slowly-passing hours, for the day when tyranny 
shall have passed from Florence and the world. Mrs. 
Oliphant, in her “ Makers of Florence,” also thinks the 
artist’s intention was mainly political and patriotic, and, in- 
deed, knowing as we do the circumstances under which these 
works were produced, and the fiery indignation of the 
great sculptor at the death of liberty in his native Florence 
by the return of the Medici, we can hardly doubt that 
thoughts of these things influenced his shaping imagina- 
tion and its artistic result. That he was sad at heart, and 
impressed that sadness on his work, we know from a quat- 
rain written by him in response to some laudatory verses 
by a friend on the sleeping figure of Night—a quatrain in 
which he speaks, as it were, on behalf of his statue, and 
which I have attempted to translate thus :— 

To sleep and sleep in stone! I fain would know 

E’en such a sleep while wrong and shame abound ; 


O let me pass beyond all sight and sound ! 
I pray thee, wake me not: speak low, speak low ! 


This statue, I may say, is also the subject of a well 
known sonnet by Mr. Swinburne, also following this train 
of thought, “In San Lorenzo,” which, after a magnificent 
opening, comes to a rather lame and impotent conclusion. 
When we reflect, however, on the composite nature of 
Michael Angelo, on his capacity for spiritual fervour and 
the tendency of his mind towards mysterious and wistful 
speculation on human nature and human destiny, we shall 
hardly fail to find something more here than the reflection 
of his grief and indignation at the downfall of political 
liberty. In his youth, at Florence, he came under the 
influence of Savonarola: in his old age at Rome he still 
fed his spirit with the sermons of the great Dominican. 
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The mystical fervour and sublime thoughts and conceptions 
of Plato and Dante deeply influenced his mind and work, 
they helped to inspire those famous sonnets in which the 
aged sculptor, painter, architect, and poet has enshrined 
the memory of his friendship with Vittoria Colonna. We 
shall never know, indeed, all that the sculptor of the 
Medicean statues attempted to express in them; they 
fascinate by suggesting questions which we cannot hope to 
solve other than imperfectly, whose solution is buried for 
ever with the great master who created these marble 
shapes. It may, indeed, probably be that there is no 
complete solution, and that the sculptor’s mind, playing 
round those great mysteries of life and death, and the 
possible re-awakening to a higher life* to which he was 
led no less by the promptings of his earnest and speculative 
nature than by the present political disasters of Florence, 
has here struggled, and struggled vainly, to express what 
is after all beyond the reach of his art. 

It is hopeless to attempt to give any idea of the 
thousand impressions, the thousand thoughts, which arise 
in the mind at the sight of such a city as Florence. It is, 
indeed, a city of the profoundest interest to all to whom 
art and culture and the development of the human intellect 
are dear; yet, with all its beauty and the fascinating 
memories of its storied past, it is rapidly becoming a 
place of disenchantment. The fiat of destruction seems 
to have gone forth, destruction of entire districts of the 
greatest historic and artistic interest; ugly mills vomit 
their smoke on the very outskirts: the electric light 
throws its nineteenth-century glare on the marbles of 
Giotto’s tower: the hideous steam tram goes shrieking and 





* A similar judgment on the meaning of these sculptures is expressed, with his usual 


subtle beauty of style, by Mr. W. H. Pater, in his ‘Studies in the History of the 
Renaissance,” p. 86. 
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hissing through many an antique street and along many a 
fair, tree-shaded avenue. Art, it would appear, has no 
longer any real hold on the affections of the people: it is 
now a thing to be arranged and catalogued and stowed 
away safely and obscurely in the recesses of museums. 

But I would not close with melancholy thoughts and 
forebodings, or dwell too bitterly on the commonplace 
which dogs one’s steps in Florence, as I fear it does 
mostly everywhere now-a-days. 1 would rather take 
leave of the famous city as she robes herself with the 
sunset, from the immemorial heights of Fiesole or the 
long quays of the Arno. As, on the short winter after- 
noon, you return by that classical but unlovely stream, 
from hearing the band play in the Cascine, the sun will 
have already set, and the circle of cypresses on Mount 
Olivet stand out stiffly and sharply against the pale gold 
of the west. Soon the colour deepens and spreads, and 
lo! the heaven is all on fire—a vast sea of light for which 
there is no name, which seems to pass by rapid transitions 
from one colour to another, colours which one can only 
faintly suggest by calling them orange and carmine and 
purple. And ere you have reached the Ponte San Trinita, 
a star or two will have trembled out into the glowing 
dusk, the long line of lamps along the Lungarno reflect 
themselves in the river, and San Miniato be outlined but 
dimly upon her Eastern hill. 

How beautiful is sunset, when the glow 


Of heaven descends upon a land like thee, 
Thou Paradise of exiles, Italy ! 


Clad in such a splendour, Florence cannot seem unworthy 
of her fame. 








ALFRED DE MUSSET. 





BY J. ERNEST PHYTHIAN. 


| OWEVER firmly we may hold that literature should 

be kept far removed from the turmoil of politics 
and the brawl of parties, we have still to admit that both 
the form and content of literature inevitably change with 
the changes of social and political conditions; and while 
the man of letters often prides himself upon his vast 
superiority to the man of action, the man of action, without 
priding himself upon the fact, and often in entire 
ignorance of the fact, none the less surely deter- 
mines, both what the man of letters shall write, and how 
he shall write it. Where, as in China, action is repressed, 
literature simply ceases to exist; no Chinese gentleman, 
i with any pretence to culture, would deign to read a story 
i of less antiquity than an odd thousand years or so; and 
i while it may be a good rule to read more old books than 
new, it is something more serious than affectation to despise 
i anything not an acknowledged classic. On the other hand, 
| intense social and political activity stimulates literature ; 
| and of a period of such activity, the French Revolution, 
4 Alfred de Musset and his contemporaries were the product, 
and without that revolution they had not been. Though 
distinctly warned that his “Confession d’un Enfant du 
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Siécle” is not an autobiography, we may be sure 
that if it is not the literal story of De Musset’s life, or 
of any part of it, it is at any rate partially a record 
of, in Browningite language, the history of his soul. The 
tyranny of all had in France but preluded the tyranny 
of one, and then had followed the exile and death at St. 
Helena. ‘Three elements,” says De Musset, ‘‘made up 
the life which offered itself to the youth of that time; 
behind them, a past for ever destroyed, but still feebly 
struggling on its own ruins, with all the fossils of the 
centuries of despotism; before them the gleam of a vast 
horizon—the earliest dawn-light of the future; and 
between these two worlds . . . a something like 
the ocean dividing the old world from the young 
America, an I know not what of vague and uncertain, a 
heavily rolling sea strewn with shipwrecks, crossed from 
time to time by some white distant sail or vessel breathing 
forth a heavy vapour; the present age, in a word, dividing 
the past from the future, itself neither the one nor the 
other, and yet resembling both; and in which one 
cannot tell, each step one takes, if it be over a 
fruitful furrow or mere stubble-ground. That is the 
chaos in which one’s choice had then to be made; 
that is what lay before the sons and grandsons of the 
Revolution, full of energy and courage.” The man who 
thus described his own age showed very early in life 
that he was as little likely to have an easy time in it as 
Hamlet in his age. He was sensitive and impulsive, and 
proving himself very early to be a genius, was worshipped 
by the rest of the family, who yielded to his every whim. 
The “Arabian Nights” and the “Stories of Romantic 
Chivalry,” the delight of his young days, were not likely to 
give a practical bent to his nature, and it is with no surprise 
that we find him, when the time had come for the choice 
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of a career, repelled by the dryness of the law, sickened by 
a first experiment in the dissecting-room, and reduced to 
despair because he felt that neither of the professions then 
most in repute was possible for him. But he was a genius, 
and genius came to his rescue, declaring itself finally, not, 
as at one time seemed likely, for painting, but for literature, 
and at eighteen years of age he had written his first poem, 
modelled on the classical school. But change was in the 
air, and, introduced to Victor Hugo, he caught the enthu- 
siasm of the new literary movement, and his first actually 
published poem belonged, not, like his first actually written 
poem, to the classical, but to the romantic school. When 
he was only nineteen years of age his first volume of poems 
was published, the “Contes d’ Espagne et d’ Italie.” The 
stories are romantic both in form and subject. The writer 
had been neither in France nor in Italy, but this was 
hardly necessary for his purpose. He at once takes 
up the theme which is to serve him throughout his 
literary career—that form of love which has _ been 
fitly called ‘“‘l’égoisme & deux personnes.” This is 
a theme of which the average Englishman is apt 
to grow somewhat weary, whether he meets it in 
the French novel or in the minor Elizabethan poets; 
and it is certain that to the average Englishman, De 
Musset cannot, on this account, be an altogether pleasing 
study. He has been called ‘the poet simply of a certain 
order of personal emotions.” One is tempted to pun and 
say he was the poet simply of a certain disorder of personal 
emotions. To christen him, as Swinburne did, “ Byron’s 
attendant dwarf” is rather unkind, not to him, but to Byron. 
De Musset resented the charge of imitating Byron, which 
was often made against him, replying in words at once self- 
justifying and self-condemnatory, “My cup is not deep, 
but 1 drink in my cup.” Both these statements were very 
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true. The emotions of which he was the poet were his own, 
and they were anything but deep. Why, then, has he gained 
for himself a hearing and a name? This question is well 
answered by Heine’s celebrated mot, that De Musset was a 
young man with a splendid future behind him. He was in 
a word a magnificent failure. Surely as soon as he could 
understand articulate utterance there was whispered to 
him the terrible prophecy of old, ‘‘ unstable as water thou 
shalt not excel.” But his failure was a brilliant one. We 
hardly know why he is not among the highest few. We 
know very clearly why certain poets are indisputably 
amongst the many, but he is of those who seem to need a 
place apart; not of the few are they, nor yet of the many. 
They are like the glorious vase which the potter has made, 
but in which he finds a flaw; it cannot go forth as a per- 
fect work, nor can he send it out with his ordinary wares ; 
it is a magnificent failure. For one thing, De Musset’s 
powers ripened too soon. He was a poet, and was welcomed 
as a poet, before he had any real grasp of life. Wayward 
and impulsive by nature, idolised by his family, he was a 
spoiled child to the end of his days. When at the age of 
thirty he said of his poems— 

My earliest verses are those of a child, 

The second are those of a youth, 

The last not those of a man, 
the words were more lastingly true than he perhaps 
realised. On the other hand, we owe the subtle charm of 
his lyrics and the many beautiful descriptive passages in 
his short stories to his extreme sensitiveness on the sen- 
suous side of his nature. 

The usual anecdotes of juvenile precocity are not, of 
course, wanting here, and some are certainly prophetic, as, 
for example, this question, after a first visit to church, 
“Mamma, when shall we go again to see the comédie of the 
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mass?” The child is father to the man, and this child 
grown to years of manhood could only speak of the faiths 
of the past as romances, and say of himself— 

I believe not, Christ, in thy sacred words : 

I am come too late, to a world too old. 
We are inevitably reminded here, and in the passage pre- 


viously quoted from the “Confession d’un Enfant du 
Siécle,” of Matthew Arnold’s— 


“ Moving between two worlds, one dead, the other powerless to be born,” 


and of the 
“ He lived while we believed.” 

The intellectual position is the same, but what a wide gap 
between the firm hold on life and reality of the poet in- 
heriting the virtues of Puritanism and disciplined in a 
school that had retained those virtues while discarding 
the Puritan narrowness and excess, and the feeble faith- 
lessness of the poet inheriting some of the worst instincts 
of his race, and a perfect stranger to anything that could 
be called discipline. By faithlessness we must, of course, 
understand that failing in quite other than its merely 
theological sense. We mean that De Mussett was 
absolutely devoid of continuity of purpose, or generous 
unselfishness of affection. His first love affair happened 
when he had reached the mature age of four. His 
heart was captured at first sight by his cousin Clélie, 
whom he at once declared to belong to him, to whom 
he at once made an offer of marriage, and to corres- 
pond with whom he at once commenced to learn to write. 
When she in due course married some one else, the secret 
was kept from him as long as possible, and when at last 
the truth became known to him, he could hardly be per- 
suaded that his fair cousin could have so deceived him. 
Again “the child is father to the man,” and love, in De 
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Musset’s conception, is nothing more than a blind and 
purposeless infatuation, having no relation to the wider 
duties and interests of life. If we find him so unstable in 
his life, we need not wonder that he was uncertain in his 
art. He could pass at once from the wildest orgies to the 
contemplation, in his own way, of the loftiest themes. 
“He had,” says his brother, “a constitution of iron, a 
mental activity almost incredible; he would often compose 
a poem of fifty lines after a jovial supper. That which for 
many would have been excess, for him was simply exercise.” 
Here he differed widely from the woman who, with what- 
ever good intentions, was the cause of one of his life’s chief 
disasters. It is said that at Venice he reproached George 
Sand for regularly doing an appointed day’s work. This 
was not his method. He was a handsome young man, the 
idol of the women, exquisitely dressed, adorned with curly 
locks, and possessed of a fine figure and delicate waist. 
He was wildly extravagant and abandoned on principle ; 
the principle being that the poet must prove all things in 
order to hold fast, by experience and not by mere hearsay, 
al] that can be turned to his own peculiar style of poetic 
use. In the very nature of things the morning headache 
had to be, in Hans Breitmann’s phrase, a portion of the 
bliss; and when the days of unpaid debts and melancholy 
arrived, he dressed himself for them as scrupulously as he 
would dress himself for the gayest of supper-parties. Says 
his brother : “ From the depths of his wardrobe he produced 
an old yellow greatcoat with collar three times too large 
for him; and thus travestied, threw himself down upon 
the carpet of his room, humming a lamentable old air, 
contemporary with his old coat. When I found him in this 
penitential costume, and in a most melodramatic attitude, 
I knew that the cards had not been favourable. ‘ Leave 


‘me,’ he cried, covering his face, when I attempted to speak 
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to him; ‘leave me in my rags and my despair!’” Surely 
a most pitiable Job this—the sack-cloth and ashes all there, 
but no righteousness! Apparently his early view of the 
most serious things as comédie never left him. Everything 
must be performed, not merely done. It occurred to him 
at one period of his life that he had long enough indulged 
in dissipation, so he put on his dressing-gown, ensconced 
himself in his armchair, and proceeded to lecture himself 
Then he transferred the lecture to paper, and thereby pro- 
duced one of his most successful comedies, “Il ne faut 
jurer de rien,” where the two parts of lecturer and lectured, 
which he had himself been trying to combine in his own 
person, are handed, the one to Uncle Van Buck and the 
other to nephew Valentin. Says the uncle “ Monsieur 
my nephew, I wish you good day;” says the nephew, 
“Monsieur my uncle, your servant.” “Remain seated,” 
says the uncle, “I must speak with you.” Replies the 
nephew: “be seated, I must listen then, take the arm- 
chair, and give me your hat.” Says the uncle as he seats 
himself, ‘Monsieur my nephew, the firmest patience and 
the most robust determination must sooner or later fail ; 
that which one bears too long becomes at last unbearable ; 
incorrigible that which is not corrected, and he who twenty 
times has thrown out a line to the would-be suicide, may 
one day or other be forced either to abandon him or perish 
with him.” ‘Oh! oh!” says the nephew, “that’s what’s 
up, and you have some metaphors there that are stirring 
very early in the morning,” and so the comedy quickly 


gets under weigh. De Musset also found it necessary to 
dramatise his hours of inspiration. They were to him 
visits from the Muse. His brother thus relates how he 
wrote the first of the poems entitled “ Nuits” :—*“One 
spring, on returning from a walk, Alfred recited to me the 
two first couplets of a dialogue between the Muse and the - 
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Poet, which he had just composed under the chestnuts of 
the Tuileries. He worked without interruption till morn- 
ing. When he appeared at breakfast, [ saw on his face ro 
sign of fatigue. He had, like his own Fantasio, the month 
of May on his cheeks; the Muse possessed him. During 
the entire day he kept up his work and the ordinary 
domestic intercourse together, like the chess-players 
who play two games at once. Now and then he left 
us to go and write a dozen lines; but in the evening 
he returned to his composition as to a love-tryst. A 
little supper was served him in his room, at which he 
would have two places laid, one for the Muse. All the 
lights in the house were collected round him; he lit 
twelve candles. The neighbours seeing this illumination 
might suppose that he was giving a ball. In the morning 
of the second day, the poem being finished, the Muse took 
wing, but not without a promise of speedy return. The 
poet blew out the candles, lay down, and slept till evening. 
When he awoke he re-read his verses, and found scarcely 
anything to correct.” This imagined and acted visit 
from the Muse is more than a quaint fancy; it is 
evidence, of which we have much more, of a curious 
limitation in his nature. Almost all that to him was worth 
having in life was an irresistible attachment of two persons 
of opposite sexes; death was the absence of such attach- 
ment; the only crime was to pretend it existed when it 
had died; tragedy arose because such unions could not 
endure for ever, because the brutal facts of life persisted 
in interfering with them. Unhappily De Musset’s ideal love 
is not a bringer of health and peace, a mother of sober joy 
and fruitfulness, but a terribly fascinating passion, a hot dry 
whirlwind, destroying all the settled foundations of healthy 
living. It is a terrible accusation against a poet to say 
that the word “child” has practically no place in his dic- 
23 
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tionary, and this accusation can be brought home to De 
Musset. As for woman—well, she has place, and, seeing 
how it is taken up, place and to spare, in his dictionary. 
Let the following from the “Confession d’un Enfant du 
Siécle” bear witness: “The Spaniards, the first among 
women, love faithfully; their heart is true and strong, but 
they carry a dagger in their breast. The Italians are 
lascivious, but they hanker after broad shoulders, and take 
their lover’s measure with a tailor’s tape. The English 
are exalted and melancholy, but cold and stiff. The Ger- 
mans are tender and gentle, but dull and monotonous. 
The French are spirituel, elegant, and voluptuous, but they 
lie like devils.” It is true these words are put into the 
mouth of a man confessedly blasé; but our poet, if he is 
not always speaking thus brutally about woman, rarely 
describes her as occupying any other sphere than the one 
in which she is certain sooner or later to be measured up 
in this manner. He focussed in himself much of what is 
worst in the many evils associated with the word Parisian. 
Victor Hugo, George Sand, and others of his contemporaries, 
are immeasurably greater than he, and yet his successes 
are so great that his failure to reach the highest becomes 
intensely pathetic. 

His life was a short one. Born in 1810, he ran through 
the resources of a strong constitution within the space of 
forty years. With the exception of the ill-fated expedition 
to Venice with George Sand, he practically never left Paris. 
We have seen that his first volume of verse was published 
in 1829, the “Contes d’Espagne et d’Italie,” tales of love, 
hatred, and revenge. They had been written for and read 
before a literary coterie of which he wasa member. The 
volume also contained a “ Ballad to the Moon,” one line in 
which came near interfering with the poet’s practical 
advancenent in later years. He describes the moon stand- 
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ing still over an old church-steeple as resembling “a dot 
over an I,” and this piece of romantic extravagance was a 
grave offence to literary purists. It was a stain which time 
with difficulty wiped out, and a public official, long years 
after the offending line was written, hesitated to grant him 
preferment on account of a scandal concerning some “ dot 
over an I” of which he had heard. His first dramatic 
poem “La Nuit Vénitienne” was hissed off the stage; but 
he held to the drama, and his next volume contained two 
short plays, hardly intended to be produced on the stage, 
entitled “La Coupe et les Lévres” and “A quoi révent les 
Jeunes Filles,” and these works with a long narrative poem 
“ Namouna,” won the approving words of Mérimée and 
Sainte-Beuve. Then followed “ Andrea del Sarto” and “ Les 
Caprices de Marianne,” and shortly afterwards a poem that 
took everyone by storm—“ Rolla.” It was this poem that 
led to his introduction to George Sand at a banquet given 
to contributors to the Revue des deux Mondes. He became 
a habitué at her house, and the ill-advised journey to 
Venice followed. He returned with “a body in ill-health, 
a soul in despair, a heart bleeding and broken.” Music 
was his first consoler; then he wrote the drama “ On ne 
badine pas avec |’Amour.” An absolute breach with 
George Sand in 1835 seems to have given him relief, and 
one of his most active periods of literary production fol- 
lowed, during which he wrote the “La Nuit de Mai,” 
“La Nuit de Décembre,” and the “Confession d’un 
Enfant du Siécle.” Another love affair followed some- 
what closely the George Sand episode; and another “ inci- 
dent” furnished him with the material for one of his 
novels, “Frédéric et Bernerette,” the story of two lovers 
whose intimacy began in the same manner as actually 
began an intimacy between De Musset and a grisette, with 
a chance smile and bow from window to window. His next 
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production was “La Nuit d’Aoft,” and shortly after- 
wards he turned to another form of literature, writing a 
number of short stories. In later years, as his excesses 
told upon him and his health became impaired, his literary 
activity became more fitful, and a last indiscretion, his 
going when really ill to vote for a friend at the Academy, 
brought his life to a close. 

The poem which first obtained for him universal acclaim 
was “Rolla.” The story tells of the last hours of a youth 
who has, in three years, run through the small fortune his 
father has left him, and spends his last coin to buy a phial 
of poison, and to purchase a woman for his last night's 
pleasure, and he is presented to us meditating, under these 
circumstances, on the great mysteries of existence, and on 
his own desperate career, with Voltaire, not Christ, as the 
guide of his age. 

Four of his dramas are tragedies. The first, “ Andrea del 
Sarto,” shows us the painter’s wife as the mistress of Cor- 
diani, his best friend and pupil. When, at last, Andrea 
is unwillingly but unmistakably convinced of the reality 
of the intrigue, he alternates between love for wife 
and friend and the desire for revenge. He fights a duel 
with Cordiani, wounds him, seeks then to help him, and 
when he finds that Cordiani, the wound having proved to 
be but a slight one, has fled with Lucretia, he poisons him- 
self, after sending a messenger after them to say that 
Cordiani can marry the widow of Andrea del Sarto; and 
here the drama ends. “Les Caprices de Marianne” is 
another love-story. Marianne is the wife of an old man 
—Claudio. She loves her cousin, Octave, who, however, 
makes himself the mouthpiece of the love of his friend 
Ceelio, he himself having no love for Marianne. In the end, 
Ceelio is killed by assassins hired by the jealous husband, 
and Octave and Marianne meet by his grave; and the play 
ends by Octave declaring— 
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I do not love you, Marianne, 
’Twas Coelio that loved you. 

In the third tragedy, “ Lorenzaccio,” De Musset gave a 
powerful dramatic rendering of the story of “ Lorenzo de 
Medici”; and in the fourth, thoughtless trifling ends in fatal 
disaster. Of the comedies, “ Fantasio” is pure rollicking 
fun. “Barberine” is comedy quite of the Shaksperean 
order, recalling “The Merry Wives of Windsor.” In Le 
“Chandelier,” Fortunio is used by a married woman as a 
screen for her love for another, and as an object upon 
which the vengeance of the husband may fall. He finds 
out the deception. but still remains faithful to the woman 
who has deceived him, and, in the end, she is reunited to 
her husband, and everything ends well. We have already 
referred to “ I] ne faut jurer de rien” where are dramatised 
the rebukes which the poet had found necessary to address 
to himself and then used up as literary material. 

It is impossible to read these dramas without saying 
that the Shaksperean drama had influenced De Musset 
much more than the classical dramas of his fellow-country- 
men. It is cruel to compare De Musset with Shakspere, 
but we may at the least say that he had not studied 
Shakspere in vain, and had caught some feeling of the 
depth of his tragedy and of the gaiety of his comedy. 

It isa mark of De Musset’s failure to reach the highest 
achievement that he did so many brilliant things in dif- 
ferent fields. Turning from poetry to prose, he wrote a 
series of fascinating stories. “Les Deux Maitresses” 
answers the question quite characteristic of De Musset, 
“Can a man love two women at the same time?” and 
the answer is briefly as follows: Valentin, who is said, like 
several others of De Musset’s heroes, to represent the poet 
himself, isa young man with only moderate fortune, but 
with most refined tastes. Therefore, being unable to spend 
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every day luxuriously, he arranges his life into alternate 
periods of luxury and poverty. Luxury is good for the 
rich, and poverty for the poor, and his fine sense of the 
fitness of things is therefore satisfied. It chances that he 
meets and falls in love with two women who very closely 
resemble each other—so closely, in fact, that a sketch 
he makes of one of them is taken by the other to be a 
representation of herself. The one is wealthy and married, 
the other poor and a widow; and together they fit in 
admirably with his alternations of luxury and poverty. 
Eventually the dual arrangement leaks out, and Valentin 
has to make his choice. He very sensibly leaves the 
married woman to her husband, and decides for the widow; 
for one reason, that he does not care to fully open his heart 
to any woman who cannot share it with his mother. 
“Emmeline” is a powerful though painful story. Its 
motive compels it toend badly. It is the stock French 
arrangement. ‘Two persons are married, simply to give 
the lover a chance of turning up. He does turn up; there 
is intrigue, wild infatuation, ten days’ bliss, and then 
Emmeline finds that she can neither leave her husband 
nor renounce her lover ; so the lover has simply to go away. 
Both the tales and the tragedies too often end in this 
ridiculous manner, and the reason is not far to seek. 
The passionate love, which is usually the theme, is, as we 
have already had occasion to observe, a mere passing infa- 
tuation ; it does not contain the elements of permanence ; 
has not, thus taken out of its natural surroundings, and 
pursued for its own sake, any abiding place in a practicable 
life. It leads no whither, advances nothing; on the con- 
trary, it destroys or retards much; and this unreality 
detracts too often from even the literary value of De 
Musset’s work. His world is an impossible one, and 
from the “Contes d’ Espagne et d’ Italie” to the end 
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we are oftener than not tormented by the fact that the 
love he depicts is such that if the majority of us accepted 
it as our ideal the world would simply reel back into the 
brute. Another story, “ Frédéric et Bernerette,” already 
mentioned as arising out of one of the susceptible author’s 
many “affairs,” is delightful in much of its detail, but none 
the less is at the end as ashes in the mouth. Bernerette 
is a grisette and the mistress of Frédéric, who has, of course, 
in the end to marry a woman of his own station in life. 
Bernerette dies, having previously attempted to commit 
suicide, and Frédéric, who hears of her death just after his 
own marriage, makes an abortive attempt upon his own life. 

In “ Le Fils du Titien” De Musset made a delightful use 
of an incident in Venetian history, reminding us of George 
Sand’s similar employment of the quarrels of the two 
families of mosaic-workers in “Les Maitres Mosaistes.” 
It is recorded that Titian’s son painted one picture only, 
the portrait of his mistress Be»trice Loredano, and that 
the picture was destroyed by her friends, who were indig- 
nant that a member of their noble family should have an 
intrigue with a painter's son. De Musset shows us the 
young Titian as an inveterate gambler. Beatrice Loredano, 
who is in love with him, grieves that one who inherits 
much of his father’s genius should not emulate his father’s 
fame ; and after unsuccessfully attempting to influence him 
without disclosing herself, becomes his mistress in order to 
stimulate him to work. But do what she will she 
cannot induce him to undertake any serious work. 
He dallies long over her portrait, and only finishes it when 
in jealous rage with a young painter who had arrogated 
to himself the name of Tizianello. This one picture finished, 
Beatrice can never succeed in persuading him to take up 
his brush again. And the reasons for his refusal, as given 
by De Musset, are certainly very strong ones. He con- 
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tends that genius and the capacity for taking pains must 
be present together if the genius is to come to anything ; 
also that genius itself must fail in an age of decadence. 
He has not his father’s painstaking nature; the age in 
which his manhood is cast is far different from his father’s 
age, and no attempt he might make could possibly succeed. 
The story is delightfully told; the character is one with 
which the writer had abundant sympathy, there is nothing 
to repel throughout, and the result is for once pleasing 
without any qualification. The love of Beatrice for Pippo is 
pure and unselfish, she redeems his life from mere moral ruin, 
and although she cannot effect to the full her laudable 
ambition, we cannot but feel the fault to be neither his 
nor hers. 

It is impossible, we may fittingly remark here, not to 
be reminded, in reading these dramas and stories of De 
Musset, of many of Browning’s dramatic pieces. “The 
Blot in the Scutcheon,” “In a Gondola,” ‘‘ Andrea del 
Sarto,” “ Fra Lippo Lippi,” and others inevitably come to 
mind. Browning’s immeasurably deeper nature and wider 
range of feeling subdue the passionate element into its due 
subordinate place in the whole body of his work ; but it is 
none the less there, and very powerfully and dramatically 
there, and the resemblance of the two poets is in this, and 
in the manner of its expression, very close. The difference 
is that Browning could enter into the higher ranges of 
thought and feeling and easily hold his own there, while 
of De Musset we can only say that there are not wholly 
wanting signs that he— 


Rode a horse with wings that would have flown 
But that his heavy rider kept him down. 


While we are comparing, it is a temptation to place his 
lyrical poems by those of Tennyson, than which they are 
more sensuously beautiful, but lack the English poet’s 
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refinement and finished perfection of style. And that the 
stories in prose often recall the best work of George 
Sand—one I have not mentioned, “ Margot,” is a delight- 
ful idyll, which might well take its place among the 
best of her stories of the peasantry of central France— 
shows how many-sided was the power of this brilliant 
genius. 

The “ Confession d’un Enfant du Siécle,” the longest of 
his prose works, is terribly painful and most powerfully 
written. The confession is in the first person singular. 
The narrator, Octave, is deceived by his mistress, and acci- 
dentally discovers her unfaithfulness. There is, it appears, 
a very strict code of honour in such matters. “If I were 
her husband,” says Octave, “or if I paid her, I could 
understand her deceiving me; but why, if she no longer 
loved me, couldn’t she tell me so? Why should she cheat 
me? I didn’t understand at that time that loving and 
lying could go together; I was a child then, and I declare 
that even now I cannot comprehend it. Whenever I have 
fallen in love with a woman I have told her so, and when- 
ever I have ceased to love a woman I have told her so also 
with equal sincerity, always thinking that in matters of 
this kind we can control nothing by any act of will, and that 
there is no crime in love but a lie.” He fights a duel with 
his rival, passes through various other experiences, and 
eventually leaves Paris and falls in love with a certain 
Madame Pierson. But his heart is seared ; he cannot forget 
his old love and his old gay city life, and these, like grim 
ghosts of a past gone by for ever, rise up to haunt him and 
render him irritable, captious, and, finally, almost diaboli- 
cally cruel. The close of the narrative is of the unsatis- 
factory kind usual in these cases; he simply goes away, 
leaving Madame Pierson, who still loves him, and whom he 
still loves, to somebody else. 
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We have thus taken a hasty glance at the life and work 
of one of the most brilliant poets of the century. The 
verdict pronounced upon his work has been singularly un- 
equal. Sainte-Beuve, who had at first been enthusiastic, 
cooled down in later years. But recently the tendency has 
been to lift the estimate higher again. We are not con- 
cerned here to pass judgment upon De Musset as a man. 
Had we to do so we should find it possible to make many 
excuses for him; and why be righteous overmuch? The 
fittest will have to go on surviving for many centuries 
yet before we lose entirely a lurking sympathy with way- 
wardness and caprice. Where we cannot admire Alfred 
de Musset we can pity him, and pity is near akin to love. 
But his character as a man bears close relation to his work 
as an artist, and we cannot but regret that the flaw in the 
metal has often marred the beauty of the form, though 
we owe, to what we must call his weakness, a certain 
subtle, sensuous grace in his poems, for which we may be 
thankful, and excuse its cause with the plea that in this 
universe, as the devil’s advocate hath it, there may be 
boundless worse, if also boundless better. 
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THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


BY ABRAHAM STANSFIELD. 


HE lettered man, specially read in the English magazine 

literature of the century, who should enter for the 

first time the city styling herself the Metropolis of 

Northern England, would have awaiting him a great 
surprise. 

For the piebald appearance of our street frontages 
and facades, and the general banal character of our public 
architecture, he might be prepared in this great ungainly 
“city of gain.” For our thoroughfares ankle-deep in mud, 
under pouring skies; for our air thick with grime, and a 
thousand abominations, under pouring chimneys, he might 
be prepared in the capital of Cottondom. And he might 
even be prepared for those direst days of all our dismal 
experience, when we Manchester men are compelied to 
grope and feel about, and jostle one another at midday in 
a more than Egyptian darkness—a darkness that may be 
felt in the concrete sense—that is bred of fog and filth, and 
that blinds and chokes its victims at one and the same 
time. 

For fumes and brumes; for frequent total eclipse (quite 
other than astronomical) of sun and moon; and for long 
enduring glooms, our lettered visitor might be prepared. 
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Still, he would remember that even from brumous and 
fumous Manchester there did shoot forth, and that not so 
long ago—ex fumo lua—a luminous body, a brilliant star, 
that rose higher and still higher, and that now for ever 
shines in its appointed place in the literary heaven. And 
he would naturally look in this nether sphere for some sign 
or token—an institution, or a street, bearing the name of 
that luminary, a monument, a statue, a something at least 
by way of material proof that such a person as Thomas De 
Quincey had not only been born here, but had been more 
or less honoured in the city of his birth. But he would 
look and search in vain; he would not only find in 
Manchester no monument or memorial to Manchester’s 
greatest literary son, but he would find among her average 
citizens no traditions even, nor any but the vaguest know- 
ledge of the man or of his works; whereat he would wonder 
exceedingly, and pronounce our boasted “metropolis” a 
metropolis indeed, but the metropolis of Beotia, the 
metropolis of fog and smoke, physically, morally, and 
intellectually. 

“ But,” exclaims the outraged citizen of “no mean city,” 
“where in the world will you find the arts of music and 
painting more patronised, or more in vogue, than in 
Manchester?” If that be so, then Manchester’s neglect 
of those pre-eminent in the sister art—the most diffusive, 
most enduring, highest and noblest of all—is rendereds till 
more conspicuous. “ But,” argues the indignant citizen, 
“with respect to literature, where more than in Man- 
chester does literature, as it relates to politics, trade, 
industry, applied science, and practical affairs, display 
higher power, or show greater excellence?” Perhaps 
nowhere; but, unfortunately, nothing of this touches the 
proposition before us which concerns pure letters, and that 
letters are inadequately esteemed in Manchester, I take the 
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absence of any memorial to her greatest “man of letters” 
as the outward and visible sign. “But,” it is further 
argued, “in this neglect of De Quincey, Manchester is not 
alone,” and here one must reluctantly concur. Although 
in the city of his birth the neglect of De Quincey may be 
most conspicuous, it must be admitted that there are 
other quarters also where he is little appreciated. And 
why ? 

It is true that De Quincey is one of our great English 
writers who wrote anonymously. It is true that up to some 
forty years back, when the first edition of his collected 
works was issued in America, De Quincey was comparatively 
unknown even to the English public, while to the foreign 
student of English literature its appearance must have been 
a revelation. But forty years is a period of time repre- 
senting more than a generation of men. In these forty 
years science has been revolutionised. Into forty years— 
into one year—how much is now compressed! And if, as 
some would maintain, literary criticism has made commen- 
surate progress, it is surely time, in this last decade of the 
century, that we saw in his true proportions a writer who 
has achieved so much, and who is not only an honour to 
England, but an ornament and an honour to all literature. 
And by the same token, it is time, and more than time, 
that our own, and his own, Manchester should cease to 
stultify herself by withholding, as she has so long done, 
the honour and the homage due to her illustrious son. 

The wide difference in the opinions held with respect 
to one who gave, and has left behind him, such undoubted 
and abundant proofs of power as a writer and thinker on 
an infinite variety of subjects is remarkable. By one critic 
“damned beneath all depths in hell,” by another lauded 
to the skies, such is the singular fate of De Quincey. 
In view of this wide divergence, the question arises: Have 
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the men who presume to sit in judgment on one of Eng- 
land’s most accomplished writers, and especially those 
who decry him, read his works—read them carefully and 
thoroughly? I beg leave most humbly to doubt this. There 
is a rule of criticism beyond all rules in criticism as at 
present enforced: in criticising, first read your author. 
Indeed the German critics admit that before reviewing a 
book there is a certain advantage in having read it, 
implying that the advantage is rarely availed of by the 
critic employed. 

Truth to speak, it often happens that the critics of a 
writer are more numerous than his readers; if the number 
of the latter were increased, the number of the former 
might be diminished. It may appear that one rather 
“labours ” this point, but really when people, speaking ex 
cathedrd, gravely deny to De Quincey the possession of 
those very qualities for which he is prominently dis- 
tinguished, and which are conspicuous throughout his 
writings, one loses patience, and epithets become ex- 
cusable. To conclude that these soi-disant critics have not 
read De Quincey is, under the circumstances, the purest 
charity. Says one of these gentlemen, writing from the 
height of an imaginary woolsack: “The Opium Eater is 
devoid of humour, and when he attempts a joke we are 
always reminded of an elephant trying to dance.” A 
pachydermatous pronouncement, truly! One is here 
reminded of the pregnant lines of the old dramatist :— 

wit is like a ball 


Held up at tennis, which men play the best 
With the best players. 


De Quincey devoid of humour! As well may you say 
that Charles Lamb is devoid of humour. And, in fact, 
there are scattered through the works of De Quincey 
hundreds of sparkling passages that might well have fallen 
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from the charmed pen of Elia himself. Lamb and De 
Quincey had really much in common. Both had the 
faculty of subtle analysis, if in different degrees; each 
handled the English language as only a master can handle 
it; both failed in the higher region of the imagination, 
whilst possessing a most rich and curious fancy; humour 
constantly welled up in both, with a difference in kind; 
both were “ past-masters ” in the art of literary persiflage ; 
De Quincey wrote in what he calls “impassioned prose ;” 
Lamb, too, knew that “prose hath her cadences,” and in 
that fine essay of his entitled “The Confessions of a 
Drunkard,’ which was afterwards a source of so much 
trouble to him, will be found about as much impassioned 
prose as in the “Confessions of an English Opium Eater.” 
In one respect there is a great difference between these 
two writers: Lamb wrote with a rare reserve, and is one 
of the few authors we could have wished more voluminous, 
whilst De Quincey too often suffered from fluxe de plume, 
and has left us too much, #.e., too much in some kinds. 
But turn to Lamb, almost anywhere, and select from De 
Quincey, and you will have in your hands a number of 
papers than which I know not if there be anything more 
delicately and delightfully humorous, or more perennially 
charming, in the language. 

Yes; select from De Quincey, for he is a writer (for 
reasons not difficult to understand) of varying excellence. 
Under sixteen volumes of him do our shelves groan! 
C’en est trop. “Tis a load to sink a navy.” Far too 
many are sixteen volumes of any author of the second 
rank, at a time when the writing art has superseded 
the conversational, when everybody (indocti, doctique) 
husbands his ideas with an eye to the press, and the 
Cadmean madness spreads. But let not De Quincey be 
too much reduced: cut off the ten and keep the unit 6, 
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for into six stoutish octavos may be compressed the De 
Quinceyan cream and essence. There are critics who have 
suggested four volumes as adequate for this purpose. On 
the other hand, there will always be a scholarly few who, 
having quite early sniffed in the subtle aroma of the De 
Quinceyan style (imperceptible to the grosser literary 
sense), will stick out for “no reduction;” and this brings 
us back to the subject of the very various opinions held 
with regard to our author’s literary merits. 

Writing something under twenty years ago, one of our 
leading English critics did not scruple to condemn De 
Quincey’s vaunted style, and with emphasis; while, as to his 
matter, he characterised it as being only “up to the level 
of respectable padding for magazines!” On the other 
hand, a critic of equal eminence writing a little later con- 
siders that De Quincey has carried English style to its most 
perfect development, while with regard to his matter he 
observes as follows: ‘“ We hereby take upon ourselves most 
positively to declare that De Quincey’s magazine papers 
are, as a whole, in power as well as in range, very far above 
those of any writer of the century.” And we have this 
further testimony from Professor Masson that “the literary 
remains of De Quincey are to those of Lord Macaulay as a 
piece of delicately wrought silver is to a lump of copper 
and gold.” 

That I hold the latter of these weighty pronouncements 
to be the truer I need not state, but to dwell at any length 
upon these differences is not within the scope of this 
paper, the chief purpose of which is to call to the mind of 
forgetful Manchester one of her most distinguished sons, 
whilst sketching him in silhouette only, not in large. Not 
with all his varied qualities and accomplishments certainly 
and the versatility of his genius is phenomenal. 

In an appreciative review of De Quincey’s life-work 
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which appeared some years after his death, he is described 
as combining, in his single person, the following qualities, 
viz.: “ An admirable writer, a grand talker, a strict logician, 
a mathematician, a metaphysician, a solver of every sort 
of intellectual puzzle, a well-built scholar, a sound political 
economist, an honest and ingenious critic, a philosopher, 
and finally a humorist, not that his humour was of the 
rollicking sort, but a subdued under current of irony, 
which runs through all his works.” 

To treat of this literary and philosophical Proteus in all 
the above aspects were a transcendent task; I shall not 
attempt it, but will dwell only upon a few of his qualities. 

De Quincey has been called, and I venture to think not 
inaptly, if the phrase be taken with certain limitations, the 
“Last of the English Platonists”"—that is tosay, the last of our 
great English writers belonging to the idealistic as opposed 
to the materialistic school. ‘“He had in him,” says one 
writer, ‘almost everything that goes to make a Platonist 
in its higher sense. The enthusiasm, the keen dialectic 
power, and the rare Platonic humour so prominent that 
hardly a sentence of his but is tinged with a species of 
Socratic irony, which is doubtless unpalatable to many 
readers.” 

That his philosophy has the poetic, as distinguished from 
the scientific, cast must be evident to every cultured reader 
of his works. But although in these last blazing decades 
Plato’s methods have come to seem antiquated, let it not 
be thought that De Quincey, were he still with us, would 
quail, or stand abashed, before even the most august 
professor of positive science. On the contrary, I doubt not 
that, bringing to bear his acute logical faculty and subtle 
intellect on the questions propounded, he would know well 
how to keep his opponents within their own lines. And 


most surely would he score whilst pointing out the frequent 
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want of logic in the arguments held by even our hardest 
heads, in first banning and proscribing Metaphysics, and 
afterwards lugging her in, and reinstating the banished. 
Is the scientist's assumption of finality science, or sciolism ? 
he would ask. Has a single phenomenon of nature so far 
been explained? Then he would proceed to test the soz- 
disant scientists by methods of their own choosing, he 
would hoist them with their own petard, and many a 
pretentious and bumptious positivist would fall a victim 
to De Quincey’s relentless logic. Even on the dry ground 
of utilitarianism itself, even on the plain principle of 
expediency, one can imagine him arguing, Science, which 
you would raise into a cultus, has inherent and fatal defects. 
By its very nature it is wanting in one essential quality: 
it is not diffusive. Eliminate all that clusters about 
the word “heart,” whatever it may be, and you can 
have no cultus that will serve your turn, even on your 
own principles, such the subtle and mysterious nature of 
what you call the “human machine.” Call the heart a 
figment if you like; still, being a factor in human affairs, 
no “practical” man will ignore the phenomena thence 
arising; to do so is to be non-practical and non-scientific, 
whatever you specialists may affirm. 

This is what one imagines De Quincey would say to the 
scientists. Indeed, I venture to think that, bred in the 
school of Plato as he was, yet the tremendous intellectual 
storm of this wonderful age, which has blown down all the 
old landmarks of thought, and uprooted whole forests of 
superstitions, would really not frighten De Quincey or 
appal him in the least, assuming he were still with us. 
Nay, one rather thinks that instead of being dismayed or 
taking alarm he would take a semi-demoniac pleasure in 
exercising faculties so well sharpened for the conflict, for 
to De Quincey polemics were not merely congenial but 
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the very breath of his nostrils. In the “art of abating 
and dissolving pompous gentlemen” he had a great 
reputation, and one can readily picture this master of 
persiflage arguing, with mock gravity, that old Ennius, so 
quoted of Cicero, must have been an evolutionist, or he 
could not have written the famous line :— 

“ Simia quam similis turpissima bestia nobis.” 

And such a bright, cheery, versatile, and at the same 
time skilled and powerful, champion of the higher philoso- 
phy could not fail to do good, were he here with us, in this 
whirling world of tottering faiths, broken creeds, and ruined 
systems, where no ardent, youthful spirit can find hold or 
stay for hand or foot—where the heart pines unfed, and the 
soul vainly yearns for a resting-point. To such a spirit— 
and there are thousands such—young in years, yet sick 
and old with the welt-schmerz, how grateful would be 
the counsel of such a physician of the mind. 

I have dwelt upon De Quincey in this aspect because it 
is a pleasant aspect. In no single one of his numerous 
and multifarious writings will be found that note of sadness, 
of melancholy, almost of despair, which makes so much of 
the higher writing of to-day such dismal reading. On the 
contrary, there breathes through all his works a sustained 
cheerfulness, a high and lofty faith which, acting like a 
moral tonic, restores to its pristine health the world-wearied 
spirit. 

And if our author has this abounding faith and hope, 
and infects you with his own cheerfulness, so also has he 
charity, unless, indeed, when discoursing upon subjects 
purely political, and here he is himself infected with that 
partisan rancour of the time which numbered among its 
victims many an illustrious Englishman. but, politics 
and theology apart, De Quincey was a man of the 
widest sympathies, His motto was that of the noble 
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Roman. To no man, however low and despised of 
his fellows, to none that wore the semblance of humanity, 
to nothing that concerned humanity, was he indifferent. 
To him “brother man” and “sister woman” were not mere 
phrases but brother and sister indeed. This kindly feel- 
ing, this broad sympathy, of De Quincey’s with all classes 
of men and women must strike every reader of his works, 
and may well add to his other titles to our regard that of 
a pure and genuine philanthropist. 

It cannot be claimed for De Quincey that his genius was 
of the highest, 7.e., the creative kind. On the other hand, 
his intellectual receptivity was vast; in this respect he 
rivalled his great master, the myriad-sided Coleridge. But 
whilst carrying a bigger load of learning than any English- 
man of his time, Coleridge hardly excepted, no man was 
ever less overlaid by his reading; indeed his robust 
common sense, practical intellect, shrewd wit, and thorough 
knowledge of the world are constantly in evidence. He 
was perpetually analysing and testing his acquired know- 
ledge by the light of a very varied experience, and whilst 
he could deal, in the dry region of the understanding, 
with the abstrusest subjects with a rare subtlety, no avenue 
leading to the heart was closed. A man of vast attainments, 
few have blended in a much higher degree love of learning 
with love of their kind. 

It has been stated that De Quincey was a grand talker. 
Yes, in a time when the conversational art was yet a living 
art he had probably only one master in that line, the 
brilliant Samuel Taylor Coleridge, his master in so many 
other lines, of whom, as regards talking, Hazlitt reports 
that when he (Samuel Taylor Coleridge) first visited his 
father’s (the elder Hazlitt’s) house at Wem, “Coleridge 
did not cease talking while he stayed; nor has he since 
that I know of.” An eternal talker Coleridge was, but 
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not in the sense one might wish. For, alas! of those 
“marvellous monologues,” so splendid yet so involved, so 
interminably winding, so constantly widening, deepening, 
and extending, what remains? True, the stenographic 
era had not yet begun; but how singular, and at the 
same time how tantalising that, of the hundreds of cultured 
men who were privileged to listen to this myriad-sided 
mind, not one should have left us an adequate specimen of 
his wonderful talk! But if little or nothing remains to us of 
the mere word or letter of these tremendous harangues, 
how much of the spirit remains! For even as old Nilus 
covers with his fertilising waters the parched lands, so did 
the broad and endless stream of talk from this great 
seminal mind fertilise and feed the minds of his wondering 
hearers. Brilliant talker, and expounder of philosophies 
old and new, as he was then, De Quincey was the second, 
not the first, philosophical talker of his time. But he also 
possessed qualities usually regarded as opposite: he was a 
skilful mathematician, and here he beat his master. To 
Coleridge pure mathematics were as distasteful as 
were pure metaphysical studies to Goethe. But 
metaphysics, equally with mathematics, was among 
De Quincey’s strong points, and he was probably as widely 
read on the subject as his master aforesaid. 

With regard to Political Economy, although he 
had a thorough grasp of the principles, and could 
even write luminously upon that abstruse science—if 
science it can be called where the conditions are 
so shifting and the ground is so boggy—he had no 
views that could be called novel, or as materially adding 
to what had already been promulgated. All the same, he 
could project and plan to an extent only equalled by the 
redoubtable S. T. C., of whom Cottle tells us that when in 
Bristol in the year ’96 he (S. T. C.) read over to him 
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(Cottle) a list of eighteen works, several of them in quarto, 
which he had resolved to write! So, too, De Quincey could 
plan his famous “ Prolegomenon to all Future Systems of 
Political Economy,” which he appears to have left in as 
finished, or wnfinished,a state as his other great work: “De 
Emendatione Humani Intellectis !” 

But it is not in his capacity of political economist, it is 
not as a mathematician, a logician, a metaphysician, a 
philosopher, that De Quincey is a great name among Eng- 
lishmen, and one for ever to be held in special honour by 
English-speaking people; it is in another capacity. But 
doubtless our author’s accomplishments in the various and 
varied capacities named were all auxiliary factors in making 
him what he was, and is—one of the clear-shining lights of 
English literature—“a master of style, one who has car- 
ried the rare and difficult art of expressing’ his thoughts 
clearly, accurately, and persuasively in his own mother- 
speech in one and perhaps the right direction further than 
it had been carried by any English writer within the last 
two hundred years.” And I say that if De Quincey has 
done this for a tongue which promises in the future to 
become the dominant tongue of Christendom, so far from 
his life being a wasted one, as certain critics maintain, 
there is really something of grandiose in the character of 
his total service to letters. Of the English magazine 
writers of his day admittedly facile princeps, among 
literary critics one of the most polished and incisive that 
ever wielded pen, of biographers one of the most brilliant, 
and, added to this, the enormous service above referred to; 
pray what would our critics have, what are the conditions 
they would exact as establishing a claim to their respect, 
not to say admiration and homage ? 

Is it for us to claim from De Quincey, or any other man 
of genius, so much writing of a prescribed excellence, so 
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much work of a certain quality done and completed? Is 
it not, in forming any comprehensive estimate, the truer 
way to judge a writer by what he has actually accom- 
plished and left behind him, not by what he has left 
undone, or even begun and left unfinished? I affirm, once 
again, that, notwithstanding the imperfect and fragmen- 
tary character of many of his contributions, the sum 
total of De Quincey’s services to English letters is a large 
total, and that to talk of his life as a wasted one is idle. 
Nay, by one only—by a single one—of these services is 
De Quincey assured of future fame—viz., by his masterly 
portraits in pen and ink of not a few of the men, poets 
and philosophers, who were among the greatest of his con- 
temporaries. How full-faced, vivid, and complete are the 
pictures here drawn: the men breathe out of the canvas ; 
they talk, walk, poetise and philosophise to the life in the 
pages of De Quincey. 

But where, in the meantime, is the painter of these 
masterly portraits? Where is De Quincey, the brilliant 
talker, the critic, the philosopher, the metaphysician, the 
rival in so many ways, and the master in some, of even the 
great myriad-sided Coleridge? How comes it that none 
of De Quincey’s contemporaries has left us, in turn, any- 
thing like a true portrait of one whose power and influence, 
by word and pen, were so great even in his lifetime ? 

This is one of many points touching a distinguished 
figure in literary history that invite attention. To a few 
of these points one may be permitted in a subsequent 
paper to refer, whilst dwelling at some length on the much- 
vexed question of De Quincey’s literary style. 
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A NOTE ON TWO SONNETS BY MILTON 
AND TENNYSON. 
BY GEORGE MILNER. 
ON THE LATE MASSACRE IN PIEDMONT. 


VENGE, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 

Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ; 
Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshiped stocks and stones, 
Forget not: in thy book record their groans 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piemontese, that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple Tyrant ; that from these may grow 
A hundredfold, who, having learnt thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe. 

MILTON. 


The claims of the sonnet in English are not yet beyond 
discussion. By some it is derided, by others it is extrava- 
gantly praised. The truth, as usual, is to be found in the 
golden mean. The sonnet, as a mode of literary expres- 
sion, is open, no doubt, to grave objections, and under 
the manipulation of an unskilful practitioner, it becomes 
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ridiculous. But, on the other hand, it is not, as some 
would have us believe, merely a feeble exotic, or an 
ingenious toy, or a cramped piece of verbal mechanism 
unworthy, at best, of the “poetic pains” spent upon it. 
Its severe limitations are, at any rate, a corrective of 
verbosity; and the struggle with those difficulties which 
unquestionably have to be encountered in its composition, 
is often found to result in the production of a poet's best 
work. If the form had not had some inherent virtue, it 
would long since have passed away. The fact is, however, 
that it lends itself with curious facility to the most various 
uses, from the transitory breathing of a lover’s sigh to the 
expression of the profoundest moral conviction, or the 
highest philosophical conclusion. 

Although the earliest Italian sonnets were intended 
to harmonise with the gentle music of the lute, there 
are sonnets to which the proper accompaniment would 
be the blast of the trumpet. Two of these, which 
have points in common, | propose to notice. The first 
is Milton’s “ Massacre in Piedmont,’ and the second 
Tennyson’s “Montenegro.” My impression is that the 
modern poet in the sonnet alluded to has consciously 
matched himself against his great predecessor. It is well 
known that Wordsworth, in the composition of his sonnets, 
had Milton’s example continually before him, and to him 
must be awarded the praise of having in his best pieces 
come nearest to the work of the master, but there is no 
sonnet of Wordsworth’s which seems so directly to invite 
comparison as does that of Tennyson. The nearest 
approach to such a comparison is probably found in the 
sonnet headed “ London, 1802,” and addressed to Milton 
himself. Although the martial spirit is not conspicuous 
in this sonnet of Wordsworth’s as it is in the other 
instances, the sound of the trumpet is unquestionably there. 
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In the sonnet on the “‘ Massacre” Milton, as in all his 
sonnets, has adopted what is known as the legitimate 
Italian form, except that the sestet has alternate rhymes 
instead of being arranged in triplets. Like all our best 
sonnets it begins with a magnificent line. It is curious, 
indeed, to observe how often the inspiration of the sonnet 
seems to come from some happy line born probably of a 
sudden emotion. As usual with Milton, the language is 
made to follow, even externally, in the subtlest manner 
the evolution of the thought. Observe how the first line 
is heavily weighted with grave accents, while the second 
runs lightly about in sympathy with the idea of frag- 
mentary bones scattered upon the mountain side; and 
again in the seventh and eighth lines the sudden action of 
the Piedmontese is finely imitated in the rapid metre. It 
can hardly be said that the sonnet increases in grandeur 
to its close, but the last line is sonorous and satisfies the 
ear. 

MONTENEGRO. 

(T\HEY rose to where their sovran eagle sails, 

[ They kept their faith, their freedom, on the height, 

Chaste, frugal, savage, arm’d by day and night 

Against the Turk ; whose inroad nowhere scales 

Their headlong passes, but his footstep fails, 

And red with blood the Crescent reels from fight 

Before their dauntless hundreds, in prone flight 

By thousands down the crags and thro’ the vales. 

O smallest among peoples! rough rock-throne 

Of Freedom! warriors beating back the swarm 

Of Turkish Islam for five hundred years, 

Great Tsernogora! never since thine own 

Black ridges drew the cloud and brake the storm 

Has breathed a race of mightier mountaineers. 

TENNYSON. 
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Tennyson has written few sonnets; but ‘“ Montenegro” 
is of the highest quality. It resembles Milton’s sonnet in 
taking the orthodox form, but the imperfection in the 
sestet is avoided. The arrangement, in another respect, is 
also more perfect than Milton’s, the proper division as to 
subject between the octave and the sestet being observed. 
The first line is not equal to Milton’s opening, and the 
Tennysonian mannerism is too apparent in “sovran eagle 
sails”; but after that the strain runs on grandly, perfect 
in expression and without lapse or break, the rhymes 
falling into their places naturally and avoiding that contor- 
tion which is the common fault of the sonnet, and which 
is not quite absent even from Milton’s “ Piedmontese.” 
The English language has no better instance of a 
trumpet blast in fourteen lines than that which is furnished 
by “ Montenegro.” 

















ON SOLWAY SIDE. 


By JOHN MORTIMER. 


T has been my good fortune on several occasions to spend 
some pleasant autumn days at a country house on 
Solway side in company with many other guests, most of 
them sportsmen, gathered together by a kind and genial 
host whose chief delight it is during a brief period of 
relaxation from arduous professional duties to bring together 
as many of his friends as can be crowded within his 
hospitable boundaries. Eleven miles of delightful road 
travelling from the little granite-built town where you 
exchange the locomotive for post-horses, and two miles 
from the nearest village post-office and telegraph station, 
are distances sufficient to give that due sense of remoteness 
from the busy world, which to some of us is almost an es- 
sential condition for the true enjoyment of a holiday. A 
beautiful, picturesque, and even romantic country it is 
wherein the house is placed, standing as it does on rising 
ground overlooking that part of the Solway on the Scottish 
side where the rugged coast line curves round to the deeply 
indented and sandy estuary known as the Bay of Auchen- 
cairn, where also is Hestan Island. The house stands on a 
gentle slope, and is screened from the roadway by a belt 
of trees within which are shrubberies and lawn-like spaces, 
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and on other sides it is bordered by strips of untrimmed firry 
woodland filled with thick undergrowth of bracken and 
“sportive wood run wild.” A pleasant house it is in the 
shooting time, full of active cheery life, with a little 
armoury of breechloaders in the hall and much dog music 
about it coming from the kennels and outbuildings beneath 
the trees in the rear of it. If you stand in the latticed 
porch that gives entrance to the hall you can see over the 
tree tops in front to the sandy estuary with its rugged 
cliffs and tree-fringed shores, behind which the country 
rises through undulating slopes to loftier hills with great 
Criffel towering high above them. Following the coast 
line further southward you see the English shore, which 
at night is luminous at certain points with furnace 
fires. Behind the house the pastures and turnip lands 
trend upwards to waste uncultivated spaces and the heathery 
rock-crested hill known as the Suie, and further away is 
seen the craggy fir-belted summit of the loftier dark Ben 
Gairn. The country immediately around—which con- 
stituted the happy hunting or rather shooting ground of 
these sportsmen—is varied with a picturesque variety, lying 
widely as it does with an undulating breadth between hill 
top and sea-cliff and sandy shore, with pastures and more 
or less cultivated fields of oats or turnips lying between, 
and displaying, here and there, many touches of wildness in 
unreclaimed remnants of moorland and thorny scrub; a 
country of “waters, mosses, slaps, and stiles”—though the 
stiles are far too rare for the cross-country rambler—with 
plantations and wooded hollows in it, and with clear burns 
and peaty ones running through it, the water often flowing 
among boulder-like stones of shining granite, and between 
banks fringed with dark clumps of prickly gorse. The fields 
are divided for the most part by stone walls of loosely-piled 
grey granite boulders, often troublesome and treacherous to 
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the climber. These fences are called dykes, and it is inte- 
resting to remember that when first it was sought to erect 
them in this portion of Galloway there was considerable and 
serious riotous opposition on the part of the farmers and 
other residents to prevent it. It would appear that early 
in the eighteenth century the land was for the most part 
unfenced and open, the tenants having for grazing pur- 
poses a right and run of pasturage over the whole of their 
landlord’s estate, only cultivating a limited portion around 
their own dwellings. The erection of these stone dykes 
by which the land was parcelled out into more protected 
holdings was regarded as an innovation upon the ancient 
rights of small holders, who gathered themselves together 
for the purpose of destroying the open fences, and were 
known as Levellers, and this we are told was the way they 
went about their work. ‘Each man was furnished with a 
strong hent or piece of wood, from six to eight feet in 
length, which he fixed into the dyke at the approved dis- 
tance from the foundation, and from his neighbour. After 
having ascertained that all was ready, the captain bawled 
out ‘Ow’r wi't, boys,’ and over accordingly it tumbled with 
a shout that might have been heard at the distance of 
miles.” Apart from these dykes there are fences of thorn 
and gorse and broom, and over the fields at wide intervals 
are scattered the stone-built and sometimes whitened 
homesteads of the farming folk. In the October days it is 
a country that shows much of tinted colour in rusted 
bracken, heather, and fading leaf. Here and there among 
sallow pastures the stubble fields show the pale yellow of 
shorn straw, contrasting with the dark growths of mangold 
or turnip fields, whose margins are gilt with the flowers 
of the golden marguerite. 

Over this autumn-tinted country lying in wavy un- 
dulations between the sea-cliffs and the hills it was pleasant 
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enough to wander day by day with sportsmen and idle 
loiterers like myself in company with a motley train of 
dogs of the greyhound, pointer, setter, and terrier kinds. 
The incidents of the chase were varied and sometimes 
exciting. To climb stone walls, to work one’s way through 
entanglements of gorse and briar, to wade through swampy 
places thick with growth of rushes and brown bents, and 
the fragrant bog-myrtle, or move heavily with labouring 
feet among dewy leaves over the turnip ridges afforded 
exercise enough, as did also those long tramps over wide 
moorland spaces where the sheep and the ponies herded 
together in flight before the advancing sportsmen and the 
crack of their guns. Sometimes the days were stormy, 
when the wind roared through the plantations of beeches, 
and one had to shelter from the smiting rain shower in 
cowering fashion behind some friendly dyke, or lie wrapped 
up in a plaid under thick bracken or gorse, and smoke the 
soothing pipe and wait for better weather. On such days 
the rainbows were a compensating delight, as one saw them 
spanning the Solway, or making a glory amid the gloom 
of the hills. 

Though one added nothing to the spoils of the chase, 
one’s knowledge of natural history was enlarged, and one 
learned at least to distinguish a biackcock from a rook. 
They had a bad time of it usually, these creatures of fur 
and feather ; many a bonny “ paitrick” dropped from the 
coveys among the turnips, and the same fate befell many 
a swift-winged snipe or heavier-winged pheasant. “ Brer 
rabbit” found his way into the game bag instead of the 
burrow that he had striven to reach, and poor “ Lampe,” 
the hare, had to try running powers and cunning tricks of 
doubling against the fleet greyhounds, sometimes to gain 
a victory which was accounted well-earned and never 
grudged. Birds of a kind, other than partridge or pheasant, 
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would sometimes cross the sportsman’s track ; white-winged 
sea-mew, black-winged rook flew by unheeded ; but when 
from his haunt in some pool in the wooded glen a heron 
would rise with wide extended wings and trailing feet, a 
gun or two would be pointed at him, but nobody seemed 
disappointed when Jack Hern sailed safely away, un- 
touched by the shot that was sent after him. The pewit, 
too, was a bird safe from the fowler’s gun, for it was held 
by the natives to be desperately unlucky to shoot him, and 
though good eating enough nobody would thank you for 
the gift of one. Very different is it when a great dark 
bird of another type is seen flying overhead. ‘Shoot the 
corbie !” shouts the keeper. Many shots are fired, but in 
this case without effect, and there are signs of disappoint- 
ment, for the corbie is a foul carrion bird, and, watching 
its flight, one may recall that fearsome old ballad, “The 
Twa Corbies,” which begins thus :— 

As I was walking all alane, 

I heard twa corbies making mane ; 


The tane unto the ither say, 
“Where sall we gang and dine to-day ?”’ 


“In behint yon auld fail dyke, 

I wot there lies a new slain knight ; 

And naebody kens that he lies there, 

But his hawk, his hound, and his lady fair.” 

Often the chase would lead to the sea-cliffs, and there 
we got long coast views with curving lines of rocky shore 
and jutting headland points, and could see the sails of 
distant ships or watch the breaking of the waves below. 
Across the Solway, too, one saw the English coast as 
far as St. Bees Head, and, behind, the dim outlines of the 
Lake mountains. The coast hereabouts is wild and rugged, 
with steep slopes clothed with bracken more than breast 
high, and scrub of thorn and gorse and bramble, beautiful 
in tint and tone, and reddened with a wealth of colour 
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from hawthorn berries. In some places it shows precipi- 
tous rock points hollowed out below into sea-washed caves. 
These caves are the haunts and homes of the blue rocks, 
and to shoot these doves some of the sportsmen creep 
cautiously down the rugged and slippery grass paths to some 
craggy coign of vantage formed by a jutting promontory. 
Pleasant in these shooting excursions were the mid-day 
halts for refreshment, it might be within some friendly 
farmhouse on the cliffs, or by some running burn, when the 
game would be laid out on the grass, and the luncheon 
discussed, while the smoke curled from many pipes. These 
days of sport were followed by blithesome nights :— 


When fires were bright and lamps beamed gay, 
And ladies tuned the lovely lay, 


and the men sang hunting songs. 

To a non-sportsman, however, like the present writer, 
there were other delights than those of the chase to be got 
in wandering over this country on Solway side, and quite 
other game to be bagged than fell to the sportsmen’s 
guns. As I have already said, it is not only a 
picturesque, but a romantic country, rich in associa- 
tions literary, historical, and poetical. Song, ballad, 
and story, legendary or true, have woven themselves 
into the scenery and incidents of those festive days and 
nights. Among other charms it has that of being 
a ballad country, and the scene of one of these ballads 
is visible as you stand in the porch of the house and 
look seawards, for in the estuary there, into which flows 
the water of Orr, once disported herself that fearsome 
lady “The Mermaid of Galloway.” The ballad is a long 
one, and runs through numerous stanzas in this wise :— 


There’s a maid has sat o’ the green merse side 
Thae ten lang years and mair ; 

An’ every first night o’ the new moon 
She kames her yellow hair. 
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An’ ay while she sheds the yellow burning gowd, 
Fu’ sweet she sings an’ hie, 

Till the fairest bird that wooes the green wood 
Is charm’d wi’ her melodie. 

But wha e’er listens to that sweet sang, 
Or gangs the fair dame te, 

Ne’er hears the sang o’ the lark again, 
Nor waukens an’ earthlie ee. 

It fell in about the sweet simmer month, 
I the first come o’ the moon, 

That she sat o’ the tap of a seaweed rock, 
A-kaming her silk-locks doon. 

Her kame was o’ the whitely pearl, 
Her hand like new-won milk ; 

Her breasts were a’ o’ the snawy curd, 
In a net o’ sea-green silk. 

She kamed her locks ow’re her white shoulders, 
A fleece baith bonny and lang ; 

An’ ilka ringlet she shed frae her brows, 
She raised a lightsome sang. 

I the very first lilt o’ that sweet sang, 
The birds forhood their young ; 

An’ they flew i’ the gate o’ the gray howlet, 
To listen the sweet maiden. 

IT’ the second lilt o’ that sweet sang, 
Of sweetness it was sae fu’, 

The toad lapt up owre our fauld-dyke, 
And dighted his red-wat mou. 

I’ the very third lilt o’ that sweet sang, 
Red lowed the new-woke moon, 

The stars drapped blude on the yellow gowan tap, 
Sax miles round that maiden. 


The ballad goes on to tell how the mermaid by her song 
and her delusive charms bewitched an unlucky youth, so 
that he forgot the lady who was to be his bride, and 
following the sea-maiden, found a bridal bed of death 
beneath the white sea foam. 

For much of the charm of Scottish ballad and story, 
which went to give an added grace to these pleasant days, 
I was indebted to one of our guests, a genial, good- 
humoured Highlander, who was brimming over with 
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national melodies, especially of the Jacobite kind. Like 
myself, he was a kind of camp follower, who seemed to 
prefer a pipe to a gun, and often he beguiled the way by 
crooning snatches of his favourite ditties, or telling stories 
that smacked of the soil, and had in them the true flavour 
of the North Countrie. Some of us carried mountain dew 
in our flasks, but he would have none of it, preferring the 
clear water of the burns. Nevertheless, as expressing the 
sentiment of some misguided child of the mist towards 
that beverage, did he give us these lines :— 


Ta Hieland hills are high, high, 
Ta Hieland miles are long, 
Ta Hieland throat is dry, dry, 
Ta Hieland whiskey’s strong ; 
Ta cutty pipe is no that bad, 
Tae warm a body’s nose, 
But ta Hieland whiskey, that’s ta thing, 
Tae pent her like ta rose. 


Then again, as we sheltered from a storm, under an old 
fauld dyke, near a farmstead, he would be heard crooning, 


Wha the deil hae we gotten for a king, 
But a wee wee German lairdie ? 
And when we gaed tae bring him hame, 
He was delving in his kail-yardie ; 
Sheughing kail and laying leeks, 
But the hose, and but the breeks ; 
And up his begger duds he cleeks, 
The wee, wee German lairdie. 


Or, at another time, it would be that sweetly melodious 
song of Hogg’s anent Bonnie Prince Charlie, which runs 
thus :— 
Cam’ ye by Athole braes, lad with the philabeg, 
Down by the Tummel, or banks of the Garry ? 
Saw ye my lad with his bonnet and white cockade, 
Leaving his mountains to follow Prince Charlie ? 
Charlie, Charlie, wha wadna follow thee ? 
Lang has thou loved and trusted us fairly ! 
Charlie, Charlie, wha wadna follow thee ? 
King of the Highland hearts, bonny Prince Charlie ! 
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Then, it might be, as we walked along, talking song and 
ballad talk, he would give us—to a wilder air than one is 
accustomed to hear it sung—a snatch of that Clan-Alpine 


song— 
Hail to the chief who in triumph advances ! 
Honoured and blest be the evergreen pine ! 


with its loud refrain— 
Rodrigh, vich Alpine dhu, ho ieroe 


It will be remembered that in Scott’s lay that song is 
preluded by the war notes of Clan-Alpine’s pipers. Now, 
our tall Highlander was also a piper who loved the 
national music, and could discourse upon the bagpipes with 
taste and refinement. After the sports of the day were 
over and we had duly dined, he would take us out into the 
moonlight, and, as with martial step he paced the tree- 
shaded avenues that lay about the house, would give us the 
wild strains of “Macgregor’s Lament,” or that equally 
plaintive one of the unfortunate Lord Lovat, and the 
pibroch in its sad wailing would break the silence of the 
night far beyond our boundaries, as the sound of it went 
out across the moonlit land. As our piper played, it 
occurred to me that I had read somewhere in some Scotch 
novel by Black, or some other writer, of a piper playing 
“The Bonnie House of Airly,” which, in one version of the 
ballad, commences— 


It fell in about the Martinmas time, 
An’ the leaves were fa’ing early, 

That great Argyle and a’ his men came 
To plunder the bonnie ’ouse o’ Airly. 


When, however, I asked him to play that tune, my friend 
assured me that he had never heard that it had been 
adapted to the pipes, but, instead, he broke out briskly 
into the music of that other Jacobite song, “Johnny Cope,” 
which satirical lay, anent the defeat of that over-confident 
soldier at Prestonpans, commences thus :— 
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Cope sent a letter from Dunbar, 
Sayin’, Charlie, meet me an’ ye daur, 
And I’ll learn you the art of war 

If you'll meet me in the morning. 


Hey, Johnny Cope, are ye wauken yet ? 
Or are your drums a-beating yet ? 
If ye are wauken, I wad wait 

To gang to the coals in the morning. 


Our piper was a man of infinite variety, and could tell 
very good stories of a humorous kind. In some way 
associated with the early morning porridge of those 
days there came this dialogue :— “Donald,” says the 
housewife, “come to your parritch, the flies are getting 
into the milk.” “The flies ‘ull no’ troon,” says Donald, 
“they'll jest wade thro’t.” “Do you say, then, Donald, 
that I no’ gie you eneugh milk for your parritch?” 
“ Aye,” says Donald, “milk eneugh for the parritch.” 
“ And do I no’ gie you eneugh parritch, Donald?” “Aye, 
eneugh parritch for the milk.” Then it was from our 
piper, too, that one heard the story of the Englishman, 
who, finding himself in a Scotch town, and desiring to know 
something of its municipal government, asked a native 
whether they had a Mayor. “Ino ken what you mean,” 
replied Sandy, but after a little further explanation, he 
said, “Na doot it’s the Provost ye’re speering aboot.” 
“ Does he wear a chain?” asked he of the south. “Oh 
na,” replied Sandy, “ We just let him gang loose.” 

Apart from this ballad charm, the country was associated 
with literary interest of another and kindred kind, for the 
Wizard of the North had waved his magic wand over it, 
and given to it certain touches of romance by blending its 
scenery with some of the incidents in “Guy Mannering” 
and “The Abbot.” In another way we seemed to have 
almost real touch with Sir Walter Scott, inasmuch as there 
dwelt in the homestead close by, an old farmer who had 
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lived in Abbotsford, and had not only known the great 
novelist, but after his death had become the possessor of 
his favourite pony—saddle, bridle, and all—the said pony, 
alas! turning out, as the farmer declared, to be a very idle 
beast indeed, in that respect differing most certainly from 
his previous master. Of “Guy Mannering” one was often 
reminded in wandering along the wild coast line, with its 
rugged cliffs worn into caves, its bays and jutting promon- 
tories, for this was the scene of Dirk Hatteraick’s opera- 
tions, inasmuch as the noted smuggler who was Dirk’s 
prototype, and who named his vessel after the foul fiend, 
often brought his cargo into Balcarry bay, which lies there 
in the estuary visible from our shooting quarters. That 
point was a favourite one for landing illicit cargoes in the 
smuggling days; indeed, we are told that Balcarry House 
on the margin of the Solway there, was originally built by 
a company of smugglers who were known as Clark, Crain, 
and Quirk, and who constructed, for storage purposes, secret 
cellars underneath the building, of a very ingenious kind. 
Many coves and creeks along the coast were used by the 
“free-traders,” as they were called, for landing purposes, and 
one often heard of these secret cellars existing under the 
houses dotted along the shore front. Sir Walter Scott, as 
we know, and, in later times, Louis Stevenson, in his 
“ Master of Ballantrae,” have both made use of this pic- 
turesque smuggling element in their works, and as one 
visited the secluded creeks and bays, reaching them by 
steep lanes and wooded defiles, one could recall how in the 
days when the inhabitants thereabouts were in league with 
the free-traders of the sea, as the lugger was sighted in 
the offing, horses and men would turn out under cover of 
night and make their way to the creek where the cargo 
was to be landed, and transport it inland, often in open 
defiance of the revenue officers, who found themselves 
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overmatched by numbers. A farmer friend, whose house 
stands above the high sea cliffs, told the present writer 
that he thought that Dirk Hatteraick’s cave was the one 
which was hollowed out beneath part of his land, but in 
this he was probably mistaken, as the Ordnance map 
marks the true cave as existing within the entrance of 
Kirkcudbright bay, not far off, and which was the scene of 
an exploit of another sea-rover—the renowned Paul Jones. 

On a day when the guns had been laid aside 
the present writer was taken down to that beautiful lough 
which lies below the town of Kirkcudbright. In the 
centre of that fair expanse of water is St. Mary’s Isle, 
and here the Earl of Selkirk dwelt in the days when 
Paul Jones made his remarkable raid upon that nobleman’s 
house. This freebooter of the sea, it should be said, was . 
born on Solway side, and, after various experiences, 
espoused the cause of the colonists in the American 
Revolution, and in their interest, or, rather, as he put it, 
in the interests of the freedom of humanity generally, 
made war upon English commerce, in course of time 
turning up in the neighbourhood of the scenes of his 
youth in command of an armed frigate called “The 
Ranger.” After making a night descent upon Whitehaven, 
in which he nearly succeeded in burning the shipping in 
the port, he sailed across the Solway, and anchored at the 
mouth of the Dee. From here he proceeded in the long- 
boat, along with a select crew and two lieutenants, and 
landed at St. Mary’s Isle, probably at the place marked on 
the map as “ Paul Jones’s Point.” This was the commence- 
ment of a romantic incident. After landing, we are told, 
two men were left in charge of the boat, and the rest, 
well armed, started for Lord Selkirk’s mansion. On the 
way they met some labouring men, who told them that 
the Earl was not at home, whereupon Paul Jones gave 
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orders to return to the boat. His main object had been to 
take prisoner the Earl of Selkirk, but his men were not 
satisfied to return without some exploit, and so our sea- 
rover changed his mind and sent them on with two officers, 
and with instructions to demand and bring away the silver 
plate, while he returned to the shore. The narrative of 
the raid, as told by the historian, is too long to follow here, 
but it is not without dramatic incidents and touches of 
humour. We are told how the men surround the house, 
taking some of the attendants prisoners, of the alarm of 
the Countess, who is in the drawing-room with her family, 
of the interview between her and one of the lieutenants, 
who informs her of his errand, and demands the plate; 
how the Countess is well-nigh brought to a fainting 
condition when she hears of what the lieutenant’s master 
and his men are capable, these things being painted in the 
blackest colours; how her ladyship calls for a glass of 
water, and expresses a hope that no harm is intended to 
her, and how she is reassured on this point. Then we are 
told further how the footman, in obedience to her lady- 
ship's command, hands the officer an inventory of the 
plate, and how they go to the pantry in search of it, the 
officer noting, on a comparison with his list, that some 
articles are not there, but, like a courteous burglar, 
he winks at these omissions, only asking for a silver 
teapot which is missing, and which, when brought, 
is found to be small and old-fashioned, and not in 
accordance with his expectations. The Countess asks to be 
allowed to retain one among some favourite table spoons, 
as a memorial of a departed friend, but this request is not 
complied with. Then we learn how, when the plate has 
been put into linen bags and passed to the men at the 
door, the Countess asks for a receipt, which is declined. 
This, however, does not prevent the lady inviting the 
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officers and men to take wine. The officers drink the lady’s 
health, but the men elect to take their wine in bottles and 
drink it at their leisure afterwards. We are told by the 
historian that “during this trying scene the amiable Countess 
displayed much firmness and dignity. Instead of shunning 
danger she never quitted the spoilers whilst they remained 
within the walls, and after their departure she followed 
them to a little distance till she saw them leave the shore.” 
The good folk of Kirkcudbright took fright when they 
heard of this raid, fearing that the sea-rover would visit 
them, and in consequence their was much beating of drums 
and hurrying to and fro, and even flight on the part of 
some of the shopkeepers, who fled with such of their effects 
as they could carry away. Some of the braver ones went 
down to St. Mary’s Isle armed, and carrying with them two 
four-pound guns. They kindled a fire on the island to 
serve the double purpose of warming themselves and warn- 
ing the enemy, got well feasted on bread and beef with ale 
and spirits, provided by the Countess, fired desperately 
during the night at a point of rock in the water, under the 
impression that it was Paul Jones’s boat, and after wasting 
much ammunition retired in the morning triumphantly to 
the town there to be joyfully welcomed by the inhabitants. 
As a sequel to this raid it should be said that Paul Jones not 
long after wrote a very courteous letter to Lady Selkirk, in 
which he not only apologized for the burglary, explaining 
at the same time that it was not from choice but by force 
of circumstances he had been led into it, but promised to 
purchase the plate from his men and return it on some 
convenient occasion. The letter is a very curious one, 
displaying as it does how much courtliness and refinement 
there was in this doughty sea-rover. He not only expresses 
the noblest sentiments but drops into poetry, and even 
displays a preference for a life of calm contemplation and 
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poetic ease. In concluding, and before craving the honour 
of a line from her ladyship’s hand, he says, “1 wage no war 
against the fair. I acknowledge their force and bend 
before it with submission. Let not, therefore, the amiable 
Countess of Selkirk regard me as an enemy. I am 
ambitious of her esteem and friendship, and would do any- 
thing consistent with my duty to merit it.” Paul Jones 
kept his word, for some years afterwards the plate was 
returned intact, and it is said the silver teapot was dis- 
covered to contain tea leaves, supposed to be the same 
which were used by the Countess and her family on the 
morning of the memorable raid. 
Among the guests at this country house where we were 
staying was one who was fond of crooning the lines :-— 
Tell me, shepherds, have you seen 
My Flora pass this way ? 
The words served to remind me how in a year long gone a 
terrified lady passed this way in a wild ride for life. When 
Mary Queen of Scots had rallied her followers about her, 
and had seen them defeated at Langside, she hastily left 
the field of battle with a few attendants. ‘By cross paths,” 
as Froude has it, “by woods and moors, she went, as if death 
was behind her, ninety-two miles without alighting from 
her horse.” It was not her first gallop for life. As the 
historian says, “she had ridden by moonlight in two hours 
from Holyrood to Dunbar after the murder of Rizzio; she 
had gone ina night from Lochleven to Hamilton.” Re- 
garding this wild adventure, Swinburne in his “Bothwell” 
makes the Queen say after the battle :— 
Twice or thrice 
I have ridden hard by stars of March or May, 


With false or true men to my left and right, 
The wild night through for death or kingly life. 


The story goes that in this ride she slept on the bare 
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ground; for food she had oatmeal and buttermilk. 
“ Peasants, as she struggled along the bye-lanes, cut at her 
with their reaping hooks.” At last, however, she had come 
thus far towards the Abbey of Dundrennan where she would 
find shelter. One historian says that before she reached 
the Abbey she halted at a house bearing the name of the 
one where we were staying, and that there she shared the 
evening meal, and rested for the night, leaving a ruby ring 
as a memorial of her visit. However that may have been, 
there seems to be a consensus of opinion that she stayed 
one night at Dundrennan, either in the Abbey or close by, 
and then, resisting all importunities to stay longer, and 
without a change of clothes, or the commonest necessaries 
of life, she hurried down to a creek in the coast, and there 
embarking in an open fishing boat, left Scotland for the 
last time, and crossing the Solway, landed on the English 
side, at Workington, says Froude, and not at Maryport as 
some would have it. 

On days when there was rest from the chase, some of us 
would set out on the track of the flying Queen, and follow 
the road through the rocky defile leading to the valley in 
which Dundrennan Abbey lies. The grey old lichen- 
stained ruins stand in a well-wooded hollow, through 
which the Abbey burn flows on its way to the sea. The 
village of Dundrennan straggles by the roadside, and 
passing along there you can look down upon broken arch, 
pillar, and shattered gable, where now the moss creeps 
over the crumbling stone, “the grass grows upon the 
pavement, and the sea winds chaunt in the galleries.” 
The abbey dates from the twelfth century, and, rightly or 
wrongly, is in some dim way associated with the shadowy 
figure of that mysterious wizard, Michael Scott, who is 
said to have been one of its monks. His name is asso- 
ciated with a later and more familiar wizard, who has, in 
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the “Lay of the Last Minstrel,” introduced that mys- 
terious monkish figure. You remember how the appari- 
tion of him appears to the guests in Branksome Hall, where, 
in the darkness that had come upon it, amid the lightning 
flash and smouldering smoke— 


Some heard a voice in Branksome Hall, 
Some saw a sight not seen by all: 


And how, of one of the guests it is said— 


His blood did freeze, his brain did burn, 
for— 
He had seen right certainly, 
A shape with amice wrapped around, 
With a wrought Spanish baldric bound, 
Like pilgrim from beyond the sea. 
And knew—but how, it mattered not— 
It was the wizard, Michael Scott. 


Here at Dundrennan, and the coast near by, the last 
scenes of “The Abbot” are laid. Whatever differences of 
opinion there may be about the Queen’s flight, Sir Walter 
deals with it in his own way. “In this dejected mood,” 
says he, “but still pursuing her flight with unabated 
rapidity, the unfortunate Mary, after having been joined 
by Lord Herries and a few followers, at length halted for 
the first time, at the Abbey of Dundrennan, nearly sixty 
miles distant from the field of battle. In this remote 
quarter of Galloway, the Reformation not having yet been 
strictly enforced against the monks, a few still lingered in 
their cells unmolested, and the prior, with tears and 


reverence, received the fugitive Queen at the gate of the 
convent. 


“«] bring you ruin, my good father,’ said the Queen, as 
she was lifted from her palfrey. 

“«{ft is welcome, said the Prior, ‘if it comes in the 
train of duty.’ 


“ Placed on the ground, and supported by her ladies, the 
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Queen looked for an instant at her palfrey, which, jaded 
and drooping its head, seemed as if it mourned the 
distresses of its mistress. 

«Good Roland,’ said the Queen, whispering, ‘let Rosa- 
belle be cared for; ask thy heart, and it will tell thee, 
why I make this trifling request, even in this awful 
hour.’” 

Sometimes, in our excursions, we went up to the ruined 
church of Rerwick, that overlooks the Solway, and some- 
times we followed the Abbey burn in its course through 
the wooded defile to the sea. Here at the burn-foot, by 
the side of the little creek, with its fishermen’s cottages 
and litter of boats lying about on the shingle, we sat down 
and looked out to sea, and listened to the plaintive whistle 
of the curlew. It was not from here that the Queen 
embarked on that memorable Sunday in May, 1568, but 
from another creek a little to the north. Thither, too, we 
would go, climbing to the top of the cliffs, and making our 
way along these, over smooth greensward that reaches to 
the gorse-fringed edge of the rock-strewn slope, past Lovers’ 
Bower, and in due time could look upon the little inlet 
which they call Port Mary, and could see the boulder-like 
wave-encircled rock from which it is said Maimouna stepped 
into the fishing-boat, to put her foot back on Scottish soil 
no more. Says Sir Walter, of that parting scene: “The 
sails were hoisted, the oars plied, the vessel went briskly 
on her way through the firth which divides the shores of 
Cumberland from those of Galloway ; but not till the vessel 
diminished to the size of a child’s frigate, did the doubtful, 
and dejected, and dismissed followers of the Queen cease 
to linger on the sands; and long, long could they discover 
the kerchief of Mary, as she waved her oft-repeated signal 
of adieu to her faithful adherents and to the shores of 
Scotland.” 
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TARTARIN OF TARASCON. 
BY EDMUND MERCER. 


Fegan DAUDET is the Orpheus of to-day. After 

the publication of his famous story “Tartarin of 
Tarascon,’ when he visited that little southern French 
town, the very stones of the roadway flew to meet him. 
He left by the next train. 

In considering his dealings with Tartarin of Tarascon, 
first and finally, must be omitted from consideration the 
“intent to deceive,” which is the peculiar characteristic of 
the Heathen Chinee and the other inhabitants of the 
globe, except those of Tarascon. These happy people cannot 
lie; but, “like the lunatic, the lover, and the poet are of 
imagination all compact.” 

“There are no Baron Munchausens in the south of 
France, neither at Marseilles nor Nimes, Toulouse nor 
Tarascon. The Southerner does not lie, he merely deceives 
—himself. Though not always telling the cold-blooded 
truth, he is under the profoundest conviction that he does. 
His mendacity is, to himself, no such thing; it is merely 
a sort of mirage. 

“Yes, simply mirage! The better to understand me, 
follow me southwards and you will see—what? A hell of a 
country where the sun humbugs everybody by magnifying 
things beyond life-size. The hillocks of Provence are no 
higher than the slopes of Montmartre, but they loom ahead 
like the Alps; and the Square House at Nimes—a trifling 
sideboard model—appears as large as Notre Dame. You 
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will see—well !—that the only exaggerator down South, if 
there is even one such, is old Sol, for he enlarges everything 
he illuminates ! 

“What was Sparta at its zenith? A beggarly village. 
What Athens? At most a second-rate town, and yet 
through the telescope of history they appear as magnificent 
cities—all sunshine.” 

The study of physics (not including those in the 
“ Materia Medica”) will furnish corroboration of this state- 
ment; it being a general property of heat to expand, 
though I have known a fire in a cotton factory contract 
its owner’s bank balance, and the injudicious insertion 
of a pilule of hot lead into the cerebellum diminish a man’s 
insurable value. Perhaps the latter example may not be 
altogether the effect of heat but partially of avoirdupois. 
And yet this may be doubted, for a man has carried in his 
head a ledger weighted with a heavy balance of profit, 
which had merely the paradoxical effect of exhilarating 
his physical activity. Imitation is the sincerest foolery, 
and its stopping place, like that of Her Majesty's revolving 
staircases, as unknown as the market value of Sundry 
of the wise men, whom some medizval jester with malice 
aforethought and a covert reference to his own sagacity 
characterised as fools in embryo, have mimicked this feat 
by balancing so many books on their heads that the ton- 
nage of literature on the brain has squeezed out its native 
essence and left a residuum of dry facts. 

Tartarin had neither the dazzled, misdiscerning vision of 
genius nor the fatuity that comes from a surfeit of wisdom. 
So, when he made a fool of himself he did it judiciously ; 
neither wisely nor too well. He readily gains our good 
fellowship, for, like Brutus, he is “discovered, reading.” 
The knowledge or the mere idea that a man reads some- 
thing more than his daily paper and his account books, is 
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one step gained in the goodwill of a man himself a reader. 
He may not increase his gas bill or bestir himself unto 
enthusiasm or headache by attempting to unravel the 
tangled skein of Sordello’s story, or solve the mystery of 
Shakespeare’s dark lady ; and he may not make life tedious 
by poring over Gibbon, Paley, the religious papers, and 
other drastic remedies for insomnia, or work himself into 
brain fever over the best hundred books; but if he reads 
something that gives him an additional thought or fur- 
nishes a new subject for talk, he has a soul not altogether 
trodden under foot. Tartarin’s library had been carefully 
selected, with a view to his future history. Though not 
voluminous, it was luminous with the light that never 
shone on earth except at Tarascon and in the land of 
make-believe. It did not show a gentle gradation of all 
shades of bookdom from the violet hue of theology paling 
by degrees into the yellow of fiction, thence deepening, 
through historic reds, into philosophy and theology again; 
but was arranged less like a rainbow than deranged like 
a patchwork quilt. Its apparent intricacy was soon 
unravelled when you knew the proprietor, with all his 
mental eccentricities, and recognised by his hot-headed 
impulsiveness the total absence of principle that governed 
the gradual purchase of it. But until then, as an index 
to his mind, it was almost as comprehensive and compre- 
hensible as the guiding arms of a moss-grown moorland 
sign-post used by the wind as a teetotum. It consisted, 
amongst other works not specifically named, of “ Captain 
Cook’s Voyages,” the Indian Tales of Fenimore Cooper 
and Gustave Aimard; hand-books on all the various 
methods of hunting with powder and shot, from the 
nipping-off-in-the-bud of a tiger in a Burmese jungle to 
the pursuit of a cocoa-nut through the bull’s eye of a 
rambling rifle range in the next street; the ‘“‘Adventures 
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of Don Quixote” and “Life in Shanghai;” the romances 
of Mayne Reid and the “History of the Tartars;” the 
travels of Mungo Park, Dr. Livingstone, and Stanley; the 
pleasure trips of Du Chaillu and Jules Gerard, lion slayer ; 
the “Arabian Nights” and Lamartine’s “Voyage en 
Orient ;” treatises on vert and venery, and the Song of 
Solomon, which was used as a guide to the writing of 
Oriental love letters. His den was one of the show places 
of Tarascon. 

“Tmagine a capacious apartment, decorated with guns 
and swords from ceiling to floor; a museum of all the 
weapons of all nations—carbines, rifles, blunderbusses, 
Corsican daggers, Catalan knives, bayonet-revolvers, pon- 
iards, Malay kreeses, Carib arrows, flint-heads, knuckle- 
dusters, tomahawks, Hottentot mnut-crackers, Mexican 
lassoes, and I know not what! 

“Upon all this fell a fierce sunlight, which made the 
blades and butt-plates of the muskets gleam enough to 
make your flesh creep. Somewhat soothing, however, was 
the quiet air of order and neatness which pervaded the 
whole yataghanery. Everything was in place, dusted, 
polished, labelled, like an apothecary’s stock-in-trade. At 
intervals obliging little placards bore some such legend as— 


““¢PorsonED ARROWS! Do not TovucH!’ 
“ or, 


“‘LOADED! BEWARE!’ 


“Tn the middle of the room was a little table, bearing a 
flask of rum, a Turkish tobacco-pouch, Captain Cook’s 
Voyages, the novels of Cooper and Gustave Aimard, stories 
of hawking, bear-hunting, elephant-shooting, and so on; 
whilst before it, in shirt and flannel drawers, sat a short, 
stout, dumpy, fresh-complexioned man, between forty and 
forty-five, with a strong stubbly beard, and blazing eyes. 
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One hand held a book, the other brandished an enormous 
iron-capped pipe, and whilst reading goodness knows what 
startling story of scalp-hunting, he thrust out his lower lip 
with a terrifying scowl, which gave to the honest face of 
this little, retired Tarascon gentleman the same expression 
of good-natured ferocity as that which prevailed all over 
the house. 

“This man was Tartarin of Tarascon, the magnificent, 
dauntless, peerless Tartarin of Tarascon.” 

Tartarin had a Frenchman’s love for plants, provided, 
however, they were not French. His garden was no insig- 
nificant part of his life, and as the originality of its aspect 
raised him in the eyes of the Tarasconese to the horticul- 
tural supremacy of the neighbourhood, he tended it in 
quite an original way. It was too sacred an enclosure to 
enter in common or garden attire; its heroic appearance 
needed a more (or less) fitting (or fitless) costume. So, 
when Tartarin bestowed his time and a tide of water on 
his shrubs he appeared garbed in metal like that foreign 
garbage, the germ of indigestion and other joys, euphe- 
mistically styled “preserved,” but omitted to be labelled 
“ poisoned.” He wore a modern chasseur’s breast-plate, a 
helmet of the time of Henri of Navarre, a pair of trousers 
of a broad Scotch pattern, a two-handed sword, a watering- 
pot, a spade, and a pipe. 

“O that garden of Tartarin’s! There was not another 
like it in Europe. Nota native tree, not a flower of France 
grew there; nothing but exotics—gum-trees, gourds, 
cotton-plants, cocoa-trees, mangoes, bananas, palms, a bao- 
bab, nopals, cacti, Barbary figs, enough to make you 
believe yourself in the heart of Central Africa, ten 
thousand leagues from Tarascon. None of these, it is as 
well to say, were of full growth; the cocoas were scarcely 
bigger than beet-root, and the baobab (arbos gigantea, the 
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giant tree) was easily contained in a mignonette pot; but, 
all the same, it was something of a sensation for Tarascon, 
and the townsfolk, admitted on Sundays to the honour of 
contemplating Tartarin’s baobab, returned home overflow- 
ing with admiration.” 

Living for others, in its literal meaning, denuded of the 
self-righteous ideas of sacrifice, the apotheosis of personal 
inconvenience, the doing unto others as others would be 
done to, the loaning of a limited amount of sympathy 
repayable with interest at unknown hundreds per cent, 
and the casting of a handful of crumbs on the waters to 
be gathered in after a few days as a donkey-load of 
ready-baked loaves, is, if properly manceuvred, no mere 
Utopianism, but a practicable, profitable way of spending 
one’s life with a minimum expenditure, yea, even unto 
living wpon others—a dream of lotus-eating realised. 
What Tartarin did in early days to please himself, or 
believed and said he had done—which to him and the 
Tarasconese was the same thing—being always out of the 
conventional rut, had gained him a reputation so sweet, 
that what he performed, at forty-five, was not for his own 
gratification, but to give his worshippers something un- 
usual to gossip about—and so deify him more than ever. 
He was such a marvellous actor that you could never be 
sure which was his reality and which his image. Even he 
himself was often in doubt, so confusedly did nature and 
her mirror and other elements get mixed in him. All the 
same, he had the serenest faith in himself (and the other 
fellow) and what he had done, or might, could, would, or 
should have done, what he was doing, what he was going 
to do, and what he might, could, would, or should do, and 
what he would not do, although he was quite capable of 
doing it. For the verb to do, in all the intensity of its 
many moods, and applied to all actions that did not demean 
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a man or—synonymously to Tartarin—lower him in the 
esteem of his creatures, was incapable of expressing any 
deed not within the circumference of his sphere of capacity. 
In shooting, long before his famous massacre of lions in 
Algiers, he was the cock of the walk at Tarascon where, 
after Tartarin-worship, the chase was the local craze. Not 
that there was much hunting the brute creation, but plenty 
of hunting for it; because, unfortunately, there was an 
absolute dearth of game. 

“For five leagues around Tarascon the burrows are 
empty, the nests abandoned. Not a blackbird or quail, 
the smallest rabbit or the tiniest snipe. . . . Because, 
in the world of fur and feather Tarascon is a blot on the 
map. The very birds of passage have ticked it off with a 
big cross in their guide-books, and when the wild ducks, 
sailing towards the Camargue in long triangles, spy the 
belfries in the distance, the pioneers squawk out loudly 
‘Tarascon! Tarascon!’ and the whole flock makes a 
swerve. 

‘Inasmuch as game is so scarce what can the sportsmen 
do every Sunday ? 

“What can they do? 

“Why, bless you! they go out into the middle of the 
country two or three leagues from the town. They gather 
in groups of half-a-dozen or so, lounge comfortably in the 
shade of a well, an old wall, or an olive tree, take from 
their game bags a big piece of potted beef, some raw 
onions, a roll, and some anchovies, and begin an almost 
interminable lunch, moistened with one of those good old 
Rhone wines that make you laugh and sing. After that, 
thoroughly fortified, they rise, whistle the dogs, cock their 
guns, and go on the hunt! That is, each man doffs his cap, 
throws it high in the air, and pots it with number 5, 6, or 
2 shot, according to previous arrangement. The man who 
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brings down his cap the oftenest is proclaimed ‘ King of 
the hunt’ and, with his riddled head-gear on the end of 
his gun-barrel, returns triumphantly to Tarascon, at dusk, 
amid a salvo of dog-barks and horn-blasts. 

“T need hardly say that a great trade in caps—for 
hunting—is done in the town. Some hatters even sell 
caps ready riddled and torn for the bad shots, but the 
only known buyer is Bézuquet, the chemist. This is 
dishonourable ! 

“As a cap-potter Tartarin of Tarascon never had his 
match. Every Sunday morning he set out in a new cap 
which, in the evening, would return a rag. The loft of 
Baobab Villa was full of these glorious trophies. Hence, 
all Tarascon acknowledged him as chief.” 

Among the many reforms foisted upon society as nos- 
trums to prevent the world from jolting in its orbit, we do 
not find any preventatives of, or punishments for, vocal 
and instrumental assault and battery. These constant 
outrages upon the ear, common sense, and patience of 
mankind add a terror to the average “at home!” If the 
gentleman with the voice of a bull-frog would only believe 
it, and refrain from croaking, except on pain of being 
gagged and imprisoned in the coal-cellar during supper ; 
and if the lady who makes a pyrotechnic display by the 
execution or assassination of variations, striking the un- 
protected instrument on the average at the rate of one 
correct note per bar (the rest being accidents, unnaturals, 
and imbeciles), were only permitted to perform on 
a& piano as designed by Weller Senior, “ Vithout vorks, 
Samivel; vithout vorks,” or upon one unchivalrously 
and electrically arranged to strike back, the mortality 
of man-and-woman-kind would be wonderfully lessened 
by reason of the conservation of hitherto misdirected 
energy and the absence of the ill effects of this kind 
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of nocturnal dissipation on the next morning’s appetite. 
The enquiries of the much-preached at young man after 
a good novel, are much better for the world than the 
thinly-veiled egotism of the metaphorical announcement, 
“the wolf bays the moon with hideous howl!” and the 
proper manipulation by a young damsel, of a good batch 
of sweet home-made bread is infinitely more enchanting 
than sounds manufactured out of a sonata that was once 
Beethoven’s. It is not recorded in its chronicles that such 
things prevailed in Tarascon—and with reason. The 
Tarasconese did not wish to add these to their other mal- 
practices, and purposely forgot such trivialities. The little 
town would have passed down to posterity as a veritable 
Paradise instead of a Babel, but for the facts stated in the 
biography of its greatest citizen. 

“To the craze for sport, the lusty Tarascon race added 
that of ballad singing. The consumption of ballad poetry 
in that little district is incalculable. All the sentimental 
leaves, turning sere and yellow in the most venerable port- 
folios, are to be found at Tarascon, in all the glow and 
vigour of spring. Every single one. Each family has its 
own particular ballad, as the whole town knows. : 
In ballad singing as in cap potting, the foremost in the 
place was Tartarin, whose superiority over his fellow 
citizens consisted in this—Tartarin of Tarascon had no 
ballad of his own, but he knew all the others, the whole 
lot! only—it was a devil of a job to get him to sing 
them.” 

His greatest and only achievement in vocalisation was 
in “the grand duo in ‘Robert the Devil’ with old Madame 
Bézuquet. Who never heard that never heard anything. 
See the mighty Tartarin solemnly stepping up to the piano, 
resting his elbow upon it, pouting slightly, and under the 
green reflection from the show bottles in the shop window, 
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trying to give his benevolent features the fierce and satanic 
expression of Robert the Devil. Hardly had he taken 
his position, before the whole company would be trem- 
bling, feeling that something unusual was about to happen. 
After a hush, Madame Bézuquet began to her own accom- 
paniment— 

Robert, my love is thine ! 

To thee I faith did plight, 

Thou see’st my affright— 

Mercy for thine own sake, 

And mercy for mine ! 
In an undertone she added: ‘Now, Tartarin!’ and 
Tartarin of Tarascon, with spread-eagled arms, clenched 
fists, and quivering nostrils, roared three times in a for- 
midable voice, which rolled like a thunder-clap in the 
bowels of the piano, ‘Naw! Naw! Naw!’” which with 
the last two lines was repeated, and there the gem ended. 

It was to these various gigantic talents that Tartarin 
owed his high position in Tarascon. They had gained him 
the goodwill of everybody, but not friendship. He struck 
up a jolly good fellowship with people, but the friendship— 
the ideal friendship that is found in mutually improving 
essays, in books of quotations, dictionaries, school copy 
books, and collections of legends such as “Moral and 
Religious Anecdotes’—he had never realised. The very 
height of his attainments precluded this. Kings have no 
friends, though the tramp with no coat readily strikes up 
a partnership with the unshod beggar. So long as he was 
powerful his acquaintances bowed the knee to him, and 
felt flattered by being within his ken. 

“The army at Tarascon was for Tartarin. The brave 
Commandant Bravida, captain in the Clothing Department, 
retired on half pay, called him ‘a game fellow!’ and you 
may be sure that the commandant was experienced in 
game, he had trussed so much. 
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“The law was for Tartarin. Two or three times in open 
court old Judge Ladevéze has said of him, ‘He is a 
character!’ 

“In like manner the populace were for Tartarin. His 
build, his gait, his bearing, like that of a trumpeter’s 
charger fearless of noise; his reputation of hero, coming no 
one knew whence ; and his bestowal of kicks and halfpence 
on the shoeblacks established in business at his front gate, 
had made him the Admirable Crichton of the place, the 
monarch of the Tarascon markets.” 

Hence he knew everybody. The people he did not 
know did not exist, though he was on intimate terms with 
personages whose being was entirely chimerical. Among 
these were sundry “enemies,” whom he would at intervals 
endeavour to raise by a species of hypnotic incantation. 

In that thrilling romance of “Sandford and Merton,” 
or some other similar trash intended for the deformation 
of schoolboy backbone and the moral benefit of the guile- 
less youth of moribund tendencies, was a method of doing 
the grand tour creditable to the ingenuity, poverty, or 
laziness of the author, but lacking in sense and clearness of 
mental vision when applicable (as he applied it) to men of 
opportunity, means, and will. The recipe was to take 
(anyhow—so long as you did take) a number of books upon 
the countries desired to be visited, read them through, 
and when a real traveller returned from abroad with 
enlarged experience, the reader was to torture him with 
guide book statistics, and hurl at him gnarled chunks of 
history, emasculated descriptions, and a quantity of broken 
English. The wanderer, poor fellow! was supposed to 
listen, and meekly suffer himself to be annihilated, and 
regret that he had not stayed at home (or parenthetically 
out of the way of the Baedekerian encyclopedia) and 
grown round-shouldered, and turned the chambers of his 
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brain into lumber-rooms for the storage of guide-book 
rubbish, instead of gaining health by an open-air life, and 
finding out and thinking of things of which the ordinary 
handbooks of travel are grossly innocent. The picture of 
a historic building, the amount of money it cost, the years 
it took to build, and other information, were regarded as 
more than compensation for the loss of its actual presence 
and the inspiration that it would bring to a man of intel- 
lect—such as a Cook’s tourist. 

Tartarin, I regret to say, was merely a reader, and had 
never suffered from inspiration. 

“Up to the age of forty-five the intrepid Tarasconer has 
never slept away from Tarascon. He has not even made the 
proverbial journey to Marseilles which every true Pro- 
vencal undertakes on attaining his majority. It is doubtful 
whether he knew Beaucaire, though it is not far from 
Tarascon, since there is only a bridge to cross. Unhappily 
this scamp of a bridge has been so often carried away by 
gales, it is so long and frail, and the Rhone is so wide at 
this part, that—hang it all—you understand—Tartarin of 
Tarascon had a weakness for dry land. Iam afraid I must 
confess everything. In our hero there were two very 
distinct characters. I believe it was some holy Father 
who remarked, ‘I feel two men in me,’ and he would have 
said that truly of Tartarin, who bore in him the soul of 
Don Quixote, united to the fat, heavy, sensual, coddled, 
touchy, low-bred, greedy, homely, short, paunchy body of 
Sancho Panza. The one yearned for distinction, the other 
for dinner; and the two were consequently continually 
conflicting. 

“By reason of so much talk about Tartarin’s journey, 
they at last actually believed he had been and returned, 
and in the evening at the club the fellows asked him for 
information on life at Shanghai; its manners, climate, 
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opium-eating, and trade. Tartarin, well read on the 
subject, graciously gave the details desired, and at length 
the good fellow himself was not quite sure whether he had 
not been to Shanghai; so that, after telling for the 
hundredth time of the assault of the Tartars on his ware- 
house, it became quite natural for him to add: ‘Then I 
armed my clerks, hoisted the consular flag, and bang! 
bang! through the windows at the Tartars!’ On hearing 
which a shudder would run through the whole club.” 

In the preparations made by a stay-at-home for travelling, 


‘there comes the time when a collection of even the cleverest 


wits has its tether stretched to choking point. It isa 
pleasure to see a professor of mathematics engaged in 
solving the bewildering problem how, with due regard to 
future sartorial respectability, to enclose an acre of garments 
and a small reference library in two cubic feet of hand bag. 
If he is a bachelor he silently acknowledges defeat sooner or 
later by boarding the train with a night-shirtand his shaving 
laboratory. If married, his wife, omitting the books, will 
not only find space for all his attire, but manage to cram 
in an extra chest protector, a hot water bottle, and a small 
druggist’s shop. The luggage of a holiday-going juvenile 
generally seems to consist of the “swag” resulting from a 
raid on the kitchen pantry. As he approaches the zenith 
of male gawkiness, and has ideas that he will conquer 
hearts or die on the parish, his paraphernalia becomes 
correspondingly elaborate, and is made up chiefly of collars, 
cuffs, ties, and other fantastic articles, which only fit when 
put on obliquely, and sundry scents and pomades for pro- 
moting hirsute appearances on the upper lip. Eventually 
he is married, and when you meet him at the seaside rail- 
way station with wife and family, his anxieties are rife 
about a veritable Olympus of trunks, reminding you of 
the illusory packing cases of Alfred Jingle, Esq.: ‘‘ Heavy 
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sir—heavy—damned heavy!” and you involuntarily look 
for a train large enough to have held them. These are 
just a few oddments appertaining to his good lady and her 
small replicas; his own personal belongings you will 
discover in the carriage rack, revelling in the spacious 
dimensions of a hat-box. Not having had more experience 
than could be gained from packing a game-bag for a Sunday 
hunt, Tartarin’s ideas of the requisites for a short outing 
were grandiose and warped in the direction of superfluities. 
He was going on a journey at last; further than Shanghai, 
for his destination lay out of Tarascon—beyond Marseilles— 
nay, it extended even unto Algiers; and the reason of it 
was in this wise. One evening a menagerie containing a 
live lion encamped on the Place du Chateau at Tarascon, and 
almost before it was open to the public Tartarin was inside, 
subduing the lion by ocular power, and by-and-bye 
uttered the memorable and fateful words, “ Now, this is 
something like a hunt!” That was quite enough for 
imagination to work upon, and the next morning all 
Tarascon—except Tartarin—knew that he was going lion 
hunting in Algeria. The first intimation of this surprised 
but flattered his Quixote half. Sancho Tartarin, though 
subjugated, yet pulled strongly enough to keep Quixote 
quiet. So the succeeding months found Tartarin still in 
Tarascon, endeavouring to maintain his prestige by ex- 
plaining, through the wonderful perception of his mind’s 
eye, the hunting of the Lion in the Sahara. The Taras- 
conese this time soon tired of talk, and would have none 
of him. His star slowly waned till, one morning, his 
friend the Commandant Bravida (late of the Army 
Clothing Department, captain on half-pay, retired) ordered 
him to go. Sancho Tartarin was crushed and acquiescent. 
“*T am going, Bravida!’ and he did go, as he said he 
would. But not right away, for it takes time to get ready. 
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To begin with, he ordered of Bompard two large trunks 
bound with brass, with long plates bearing the inscription 
‘TARTARIN OF TARASCON 
FIREARMS.’ 

The brass binding and lettering took a lot of time. He 
also ordered from Tastavin a gorgeous album to be used as 
a diary of travel-thoughts; for even in lion-hunting ideas 
strike a man just the same. Next he procured from Mar- 
seilles a regular cargo of preserved eatables, pemmican in 
cakes for making soup, a newly-patented shelter-tent 
warranted to open and shut in one minute, sea-boots, a 
couple of umbrellas, a waterproof, and a pair of blue spec- 
tacles to prevent ophthalmia. To wind up, Bézuquet the 
chemist made up a miniature medicine chest packed with 
diachylon plaister, arnica, camphor, and concentrated 

vinegar.” 

Sancho-Tartarin’s experience of the heaving billow had 
been simply one of heaving below; but a strange noise 
overhead aroused Quixote-Tartarin, who rushed on deck 
to find the vessel swarming with negroes intent on pillage. 
It was only the sight of Algiers and the captain’s explana- 
tory tour de force that these dark pirates were light 
porters that prevented heavy slaughter. And thus began 
Tartarin’s experience of Algiers, and his awakening to the 
knowledge that the sunshine of North Africa was even 
stronger than that of Southern France; and that conse- 
quently, while in Tarascon things were merely slightly 
different from what they seemed, in Algiers their appear- 
ance was absolutely no guide to their actual qualities. 
First of all pirates were mere street loafers, and the num- 
ber of Turks in the place was one—Tartarin himself. 
Lion hunters returned with panniers stuffed with mere 
rabbits and woodcock, and the Sahara was a land of jolly 
hostelries and market gardens growing artichokes and 
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asparagus and other disgusting delicacies. He thought— 
because he had read—that lions always travelled in pairs, 
and the male being slaughtered, the female would follow 
and be the second victim. This was not altogether true. 


’ His first lion was a jackass ; and the female who did follow, 


as per the prescription, brandished a gingham with deadly 
effect, and he himself was the next victim. Damages for 
jackass 200 francs. A full-bodied damsel whom he mar- 
ried, without even so much of a ceremony as a leap over a 
broomstick, on the faith of her being a full-blooded 
Mooress, knowing no French, turned out to be an 
Algerian-Marseilles beauty, with a minute knowledge of 
the newest chansons of the Parisian cafés. An exiled 
Montenegrin prince, who knew Tarascon, and had lived 
and feasted free at the pressing invitation of the French 
Government for three years, omitted to state that it was 
compulsory, and his residence at Tarascon the gaol. The 
muezzin, chanting the hour of prayer, mingled with his 
orisons love songs to Tartarin’s temporary spouse. The 
popular method of travelling was not so much upon the 
immediate outside of the camel as the inside of dilapidated 
old French mailcoaches, in one of which he discovered 
that Bombonnel, the great panther slayer, was a dapper 
little man dressed in the latest fasbion, instead of having 
the expected appearance of a wandering armoury. His 
faithful followers—three Negroes and the Prince of Mon- 
tenegro—did not follow. The first ate the diachylon 
plaister, and lay down to analyse his feelings; the second 
laid down the contents of a quart bottle of camphorated 
brandy and could not get up again ; the third disappeared 
with the large travelling album; and the fourth with 
the cash. The progression of the ship of the desert was 
not plain sailing, being more provocative of internecine 
complications than the steamer of his friend, Captain Bar- 
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bassou ; and the boundless religious hospitality of the 
country Arabs—dances and gunpowder—was only for cash 
down. The real lions, blind and domesticated, were 
utilised for begging; and Algeria, far from being lawless, 
was a country where legal proceedings were many—and 
much. So Tartarin’s farewell to the land fitly took the 
form of a hoax. High on the identical turret of the wily 
muezzin, and in his garb, he chanted in a very shrill 
voice :— 

“«Ta Allah il Allah! Mahomet isan old humbug! The 
Orient, the Koran, bashaws, lions, Moorish beauties—all 
together are not worth the rattle of a copper! They are 
only gammon! Hurrah for Tarascon!’ And while the 
illustrious Tartarin, in this odd jumble of Arabic and 
Provencal, cast his joyous Tarascon curses to the four 
points of the compass, over sea and city, plain and moun- 
tain, the clear solemn voices of other muezzins answered 
him in strains dying away from minaret to minaret, till 
the furthermost believers in the upper town devoutly beat 
their bosoms.” 

Among the miseries due to civilisation, such as in- 
fluenza, tight boots, cold coffee, wet summers, income tax, 
pot boilers and washing days, one of the few things that 
makes life endurable is the affection lavished by the noble 
brute creation upon poor suffering humanity—and its 
eatables. When, overwhelmed by bills or other deep 
affliction, a man anathematizes his harmless domestic 
pets, the dog silently departs and unbosoms his sorrows 
to the boiled ham in the larder, and the cat drowns her 
griefs in stolen cream. Even so minute an atom as the 
flea, an insect which, when you hit it, is not there, in spite 
of this savage treatment, sticketh closer than a brother; 
while the bull-dog is proverbially known as the most 
steadfast hanger-on. But all these dwindle beside the 
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stupendous tenacity of a certain camel for Tartarin. It 
was the only Algerian episode that he found to be itself 
and not something else, and it was the only one that he 
took most pains to be freed from, and yet brought to 
Tarascon. Though he evaded the animal in Algiers, it 
discovered his escape to the steamer, swam out after it, 
and was hoisted on board. He dared not stir out of his 
cabin, for it dogged him (can a camel be said to dog?) all 
over the deck. When in Marseilles he took the express 
for home, he said good-bye to the brute; but all the same 
it was at his side when he stepped out of the carriage at 
Tarascon. Its fidelity and devotion at last so touched its 
owner that he turned to the cheering crowd, which had 
assembled to meet him, and said, “It is a noble beast ; it 
saw me kill all my lions.” 

Tartarin, it will now be seen, is one of fiction’s great 
men—a man of no mean circumference, of high specific 
gravity, and worthy of association with other heroes of 
width and weight. In him the guilelessness and courage 
of Mr. Pickwick and the impulsiveness of Mr. Wardle were 
combined with the imagination of Falstaff, the appetite of 
Sancho Panza, the placidity of Sir Toby Belch, the ambition 
of bully Bottom, and the stupid officiousness of Dogberry ; 
and he was one of the identical fat men for whom Cesar 
asked. Incidents reminiscent of all these famous people 
rush into memory. It might have been Mr. Pickwick 
instead of Tartarin, staunching the blood with his sash, 
and weeping over his first lion—the little donkey that lay 
so still and looked so innocent; and he suffered from the 
malign influence of the Alsatian virago’s gingham, much 
as the English gentleman did under the processes of Mrs. 
Bardell’s attorneys. It was the Wardle in him that quar- 
relled with the dainty little panther-slayer ; and, like 
Falstaff's men in buckram suits, Tartarin’s solitary and acci- 
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dental lion grew into twenty. At home he was a veritable 
Sancho, but the Sir Toby in him developed when, in his little 
house in the native quarter in Algiers, under the influence 
of the gurgling hookah, the “tzum” of the guitar, the 
plash of the miniature fountain in his courtyard, the 
pomegranates, the baths, and the dances, songs, sweet- 
meats, and caresses of his ladylove Baya, he dawdled away 
his days and earned a name among the Moors as the good- 
natured “Sidi Tartri Ben Tartri.” In his desire to be 
first in shooting, singing, travelling, colonising, and other 
dare-devilment, we recognise that moment in Bottom’s life 
when he wanted to act all the parts in the comedy of 
Pyramus and Thisbe, and to his touch of Dogberry we owe 
so many of his various blundering features. But though 
of all these compact, he is yet himself, with his own distinct 
individuality ; though here and there, as must happen 
more or less in all lives, there are moments when he 
touches shoulders with some of his great compeers. 

They say that he died after his return from Port Tarascon, 
and the sun was eclipsed that day. But as I do not believe 
Falstaff died in that little upper chamber of “The Boar's 
Head,” but only shammed illness so as to avoid the long 
fighting and short commons in the Agincourt campaign ; 
so do I think that our delightful Tarascon gentleman, 
growing weary of the monotony of his native town, quietly 
disappeared, and may be found (in spite of his disasters 
there) at his little house—native style—in Algiers, with a 
real wife of undoubted Moorish pedigree, who has brought 
little Tartarins to amuse him. And there he passes his 
time, scarcely seeming to grow old, and beloved by all 


around him, as “the good-natured Sidi Tartri Ben 
Tartri.” Who knows ? 
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